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“Union” Automatic Signals 
Keep Trains Moving. 


“UNION” Automatic Signal Installations can 


be justified by the improvement in 

safety, increased track capacity and reduction in 

overall running time, as well as savings in operat- 
ing expenses. 

The installation of “Union” Automatic Signals 

has, in several instances, been justified on lines 


handling as few as ten scheduled trains per day. 
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“Editorial Integrity” and 
Sniping at the Railroads 


The editorial policy of the “Traffic World” consists 
largely of sniping at railroad managements for the 
purpose of prejudicing against them its readers who 
are shippers. Recently it has been combining its snip- 
ing at railroad managements with sniping at the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Corpcration, publisher of 
Railway Age. In its issue of June 4 there appeared 
an editorial entitled “Editorial Integrity” which charged 
inconsistency and dishonesty in the editing of the Sim- 
mons-Boardman papers. 

It has heretofore been the unvarying policy of the 
Railway Age to ignore the innumerable attacks made 
upon it by enemies of the railroads, and to devote its 
editorial columns solely to the problems of the railroad 
industry. ‘If in this instance it seems to depart from 
this policy, it is because most readers of the Railway 
Age are not also readers of the “Traffic World,” and 
presentation in our columns of some of the facts and 
inferences upon which the “Traffic World” has based 
its criticisms of the Simmons-Boardman Corporation 
can be used so well to illustrate the hypocrisy as well 
as malice which animates so many of the attacks that 
are made upon railway managements. 


Concerning Virtue in Publishing 


The Simmons-Boardman Corporation publishes five 
tailway papers. It also publishes “Marine Engineer- 
ing” in the marine field, and the “American Builder” 
in the building field, each of which has its own re- 
sponsible editor. It has always been the policy of the 
Simmons-Boardman Corporation to allow and encour- 
age the editors of these papers to express frankly and 
honestly their own views regarding questions of policy. 
Railway Age has strongly advocated the Pettengill bill. 
“Marine Engineering” has opposed it. Recently the 
“Traffic World,” under the caption “Well, Which Do 
You Mean’? published in parallel columns conflicting 
editorials from the Railway Age and “Marine En- 


gineering” regarding the Pettengill bill and got Senator 
Wheeler, the leading opponent of this bill to reproduce 


them in the Congressional Record. 
tor Wheeler asserted both editorials were written by 
the same man; and the “Traffic World” quoted his as- 
sertion, although knowing it to be false. 

H. H. Brown, editor of “Marine Engineering,” im- 
mediately wrote Wheeler saying, 


In doing so Sena- 


“T have been editing 


‘Marine Engineering’ for over 30 years. . . . At no 
time during the 18 years since the Simmons-Boardman 
Corporation has owned ‘Marine Engineering’ has Mr. 
Dunn written a single editorial for the paper, or di- 


rected the way in which any editorial for it should be 
written, nor has he ever read a single editorial before 
it was published, or told me what policy to advocate or 
oppose in any editorial that has been published in the 
paper.” 

The “Traffic World” quoted Mr. Brown’s letter, 
which also Senator Wheeler put into the Congressional 
Record, and then, in its editorial on “Editorial In- 
tegrity,” said: “Our own view is that it is the business 
of any publisher (italics are ours) who has an editorial 
column to stand for what he thinks are sound policies. 
. . . How the same man or company can think one 
policy sound, when talking to one kind of subscribers 
and advertisers, and be for quite another, when talking 
to another kind, is beyond us, either ethically or 
shrewdly speaking.” The “Traffic World,” as we shall 
show, should be a better authority on publishing hypoc- 
risy than on publishing virtue; and the Simmons- 
Boardman Corporation chooses to adhere to its belief 
that the ethically sound policy for the management of a 
publishing company is to allow the responsible editors 
of its papers to express their own views. 


The “Cowardly” Railroads and Other Industries 


Why the “Traffic World” should be an authority on 
publishing hypocrisy can be shown only too easily. 
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When the late Edward F. Hamm was president of the 
Blakely Printing Company of Chicago the “Traffic 
World” was owned by that company. If not still en- 
tirely owned by, it is still very closely identified with 
and printed by, the Blakely Printing Company. Fred 
P. Hamm is president of the Blakely Printing Com- 
pany, and his brother Edward F. Hamm, Jr., is presi- 
dent of the “Traffic World.” It is an unavoidable in- 
ference from the ethical principles announced by the 
“Traffic World” that its editorial policies are dictated 
by its publisher. Now, ever since the managements of 
the railways agreed to the advances in wages given 
their employees last year it has been the editorial policy 
of the “Traffic World” to attribute their action to “cow- 
ardice” and to snipe at them for it. The Railway Age 
also opposed these advances, and has since criticised 
them as a mistake. But the Railway Age also has criti- 
cised advances in wages in other industries that pre- 
ceded those made by the railways, upon the grounds 
that they both helped to cause the “recession” in busi- 
ness and strengthened the argument of the railway 
unions for the making, and now strengthen their 
argument for the maintenance, of present railway 
wages. 

The “Traffic World,” on the other hand, has con- 
fined its criticisms of wage advances to those made by 
the “cowardly” railways. Why? Throughout the time 
when the railways were seeking advances in freight 
rates to offset their advances in wages and other costs 
it continued to snipe at them regarding these wage ad- 
vances, thus spreading propaganda to encourage resist- 
ance to advances in rates. Why? It gets more than 
one-half of its subscriptions from shippers. This, no 
doubt, is part of the explanation. 


The Bloodthirsty Courage of “Traffic World” 
and the Printing Companies 


But there is another and more significant reason for 
its silence regarding wage advances in other industries. 
Within the last year the printing companies of Chicago, 
including the Blakely Company, have given three ad- 
vances in wages to their employees, the first before the 
railways made advances, and the last on March 1, 1938. 
As a result the hourly wages of all their employees 
now range from 4 per cent to 44 per cent higher than 
in 1933, and average about 16 per cent higher than in 
1929. Did the printing companies of Chicago, including 
the Blakely Company, show any of that blood-thirsty 
courage in resisting organized labor, for failure to show 
which the “Traffic World” has repeatedly denounced, 
and is still denouncing, railway managements? Far 
from it. The employing printers have shown as much 
timidity in dealing with organized labor, and have 
yielded as meekly to its demands, as any other 
employers in the country. Has the “Traffic World” 
denounced them for their “cowardice”? Naturally, it 
has not. 
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Having made these advances in wages, the printing 
companies are, as far as practicable, passing them along 
in increased costs to their customers. The Blakely 
Company is a large printer of railway tariffs ; and con- 
sequently, the “cowardly” railways are helping pay the 
wage advances of its employees. Furthermore, the 
“Traffic World” itself since October, 1937—the month 
in which the railways completed the wage advances that 
it condemns—has been putting into effect advances in 
its advertising rates of 25 to 37 per cent. It gets about 
40 per cent of its advertising from the railways. Thus, 
it was passing along to the railways the advances in 
wages made by the Blakely Company at the very same 
time that it was spreading propaganda about the ad- 
vances in railway wages among shippers to strengthen 
their resistance to advances in railway freight rates! 

Could publishing inconsistency and hypocrisy any far- 
ther go? If that is “editorial integrity,” the Simmons- 
Boardman papers prefer to be numbered among the 
wicked. 


“KA Friend of the Railways” 


The “Traffic World” pretends to be a “friend” of 
the railways. It would seem that it ought to be. It 
receives about 40 per cent of its business from the 
railways, while the Railway Age, which it calls a rail- 
way “organ,” receives less than 5 per cent of its busi- 
ness from the railways. A real friend is always, as 
regards its friends, to their “virtues very kind” and to 
their “faults a iittle blind.” As regards the railroads, 
however, the “Traffic World” is always to their virtues 
very blind and to their faults anything but kind. Its 
editorial policy concerning railway management usually 
is, in fact, a patronizing tissue of egotistical jibes and 
jeers. It knows that, like so many other business 
men, its readers in other industries, especially their 
traffic managers, are always glad to be furnished any 
plausible excuse for saying, “The railways have only 
themselves to blame ;” and it appeals to them by afford- 
ing them as many excuses for saying this as it can 
think of. 

The industries from which the Railway Age derives 
its business know whether, year after year, this paper 
has or has not ethically, intelligently, courageously and 
constantly fought to protect and promote their legitimate 
interests. They know whether the sniping at this paper 
now being done by labor leaders and their official 
organ “Labor,” by politicians such as Senator Wheeler, 
and by Senator Wheeler’s confederate, the “Traffic 
World,” is being done to help the railroads and the rail- 
way manufacturing industry, or is being done to dis- 
credit the Railway Age at a time of the greatest crisis 
in the affairs of these industries when this paper’s edi- 
torial utterances in their behalf are being more widely 
quoted than the utterances of any other weekly or 
monthly paper in the United States. As long as we 
can have the satisfaction of knowing that all the sniping 
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at this paper is being done partly because of envy, and 
partly because of fear of its activities in behalf of two of 
the greatest and hardest-hit industries in the country, we 
shall try to bear with equanimity our share of the hypo- 
critical criticism and the enmity of the critics and 
enemies of these two industries. 


Has“ Recession’ Stopped? 


Throughout the depression statistics of railroad freight 
loadings have earlier and more reliably indicated changes 
in the trend of general business than any or all the 
other statistics used for this purpose. The first con- 
clusive evidence of the beginning of the “recession” 
that occurred during the last year was afforded by the 
fact that railroad freight loadings in June, 1937, were 
less than 7 per cent larger than in June, 1936, although 
during the first five months of 1937 they had averaged 
almost 16 per cent larger. 

Has the “recession” stopped? Has improvement in 
general business begun? Railroad freight loadings have 
so indicated since the end of April. 

They steadily declined during the first one-third of 
the year. Throughout this period they were less than 
and followed much the same trend as in 1932, the worst 
year of the depression. They reached their lowest sea- 
sonal level in July and August, 1932. Indications were 
they would reach a still lower level in the summer of 
1938. : 

It now appears that this will not be the case. Load- 
ings turned slightly upward in the first week of May, 
and have been slowly making more than seasonal gains 
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ever since. In the last week of April they were 2 per 
cent smaller than in 1932 and only eight-tenths of one 
per cent larger than in 1933. They were also 30 per 
cent smaller than in 1937. In the last week of May they 
had become 8 per cent larger than in the last week of 
May, 1932; had not become smaller than in 1933, 
although in the second quarter of 1933 they were in- 
creasing very rapidly; and were less than 29 per cent 
smaller than in 1937. The week ended June 4, 1938, 
contained a holiday. Therefore, comparisons of that 
week can be made only with weeks in previous years in 
which there also was a holiday. There was a holiday 
in the same week of 1937, and it is encouraging that 
in this week loadings in 1938 were only 27 per cent 
less than in 1937—the smallest difference excepting 
in one week since the week ending March 5. There 
was also a holiday in the corresponding week of 1932; 
and in the week ending June 4, 1938, loadings had be- 
come 12.3 per cent larger than in 1932. 

It is too soon to say positively that the apparent 
change in trend is the real thing, but the figures indi- 
cate very strongly that it is. Of course, the railroads 
derive their traffic from other industries; and continu- 
ance for a while longer of the recent apparent upward 
trend of their loadings would demonstrate that an im- 
provement in general business began in May just eleven 
months after the beginning of the recession became evi- 
dent. 

It is significant that this improvement, if it proves to 
be real and substantial, began before the government’s 
lending-spending program got under way, and that it 
is therefore due to natural economic changes and not 
to government policies. 





Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 


Your EXcELLENCcY : 


Now that the transportation brotherhoods are appealing 
to you, and the federal government to help them resist the 
efforts of the railways to place in effect a 15 per cent cut 
in wages; the furloughed men, in transportation service, 
on this territory, some of us in service 22 years, would 
appreciate it very much if you would use your good 
offices to get the heads of the brotherhoods to issue orders 
that would divide part of the work with us. 

Back in the days of the World War when men were 
scarce and jobs were plentiful, the brotherhoods made an 
agreement with the railways, that men in freight service 
would be permitted to work 38 days per month or the 
equivalent thereof in mileage, and that passenger men 
would be permitted to work 48 days per month or the 
equivalent thereof. 

During the depression furloughed men all over the na- 
tion have tried in vain to get this rule changed, but the 
brotherhoods have stubbornly refused to do so. 


Furloughed enginemen here have seen their homes taken 





A Letter to the President from a Furloughed Fireman 


RUSSELL, Ky. 
away from them, their gas-electricity and water shut off— 
their families hungry—while some single fellow a few 
doors away was working 48 days a month. 


In engine service the men receive one hour’s pay for 
running 12%4 miles or one day’s pay for running 100 miles. 


There are two engine crews assigned to No. 36 and No. 
37 on my own district. Just last month the run paid one 
of the engine crews assigned to it $343.68 for the engineer 
and $275.22 for the fireman. The other crew made just 
a trifle less. 


You would do a lot of good if you would refuse to help 
the brotherhoods in their fight, until they came to you 
with “clean hands” and showed you that they had tried 
to make a more equal division of the work. 


Other industries hold the work down to 40 hours per 
week, but just last week one of the crews on No. 36 
worked the equivalent of 87 hours. 


Thanking you in advance for your help, I remain 


C. A. CUNNINGHAM, 
Furloughed Fireman, .C. & O 














Pullman Builds New Equipment 
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N June 15, complete new equipment for the two 
O famous passenger trains, operated by the Penn- 

sylvania and the New York Central between New 
York and Chicago, was placed in regular service, thus 
inaugurating an improved transportation facility second 
to none in modern features of passenger appeal and also 
adapted to effect operating economies through reduced 
weight of the car structures. Not only does the new 
equipment represent the last word in the modern car 
builder’s art, but the trains are operated on the fastest 
regular schedule ever attempted in New York-Chicago 
service. The running time has been cut from 16% to 
16 hr., which means an average speed of practically 60 
miles an hour, including intermediate stops. 

The new Twentieth Century Limited of the New York 
Central comprises a fleet of four separate trains, includ- 
ing 10 new streamline, American-built steam locomo- 
tives* ; 52 new all-room sleeping and lounge cars, owned 
and staffed by the Pullman Company and assigned ex- 
clusively to service on the New York Central; six new 
dining cars of striking design and equipment; and four 
modern combination mail-baggage cars. This makes a 
total of 62 new cars, all of which were built by the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company fro™ 
designs developed by engineers representing both the 
car builder and the car owners, whether the Pullman 
Company, or the New York Central. Henry Drey- 
fuss, noted industrial designer, was retained by the 
railroad as a consultant on interior architecture, color 
schemes and decorative treatment, and Luminator, Inc., 
developed details of many of the unique lighting effects. 


Pennsylvania Installs Eight New Trains 


In addition to the two new Broadway Limited trains 
which were placed in service on a 16-hr. schedule be- 





* Described in the Railway Age issue of April 2, 1938, page 596. 


tween New York and Chicago on June 15, the Penn- 
sylvania installed on the same date six other trains, 
making a fleet of eight new “Blue Ribbon” trains, four 
in each direction as follows: The Broadway and the 
General, operating between New York, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Chicago; the Liberty Limited, between Wash- 
ington, D. C., Baltimore, Md., and Chicago; and the 
new Spirit of St. Louis, between the eastern seaboard 
and St. Louis, Mo. 

The bulk of this new equipment consists of 52 new, 
all-room, welded alloy-steel sleepers and lounge cars, 
built by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany, owned and staffed by the Pullman Company and 
assigned exclusively to Pennsylvania service. Sixteen of 
the new Pullmans are used on the Broadway and 36 
are divided among the other three trains. 

Included among the railroad-owned dining and mail- 
baggage cars used on these trains are two new diners, 
built by the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company, 
comprising stainless-steel construction, with all joints 
and connections made by the familiar Shotweld process. 
These diners incorporate to an unusual degree strik- 
ingly original conceptions in beauty and utility of ap- 
pointments, fresh color harmonies and unique archi- 
tectural effects. In developing suitable interior arrange- 
ments and decorative treatments in the diners, as well as 
other cars of its new trains, the services of Raymond 
Loewy, industrial designer, of New York City, and Paul 
Cret, architect, of Philadelphia, Pa., were utilized. 


Description of the New Twentieth Century Limited 


In its alluring dress, the New York Central’s new 
Twentieth Century Limited combines great beauty and 
utility, being among the most modern, distinctive and 
luxurious trains ever built for railway service. With 
rounded roofs, flush windows, skirted sides, vestibule 
closures between cars and disappearing, roll-type steps. 
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for Broadway and Century Trains 





the train presents a notable appearance of streamlined 


unity. This is emphasized by the exterior color scheme 
which comprises two tones of gray, one blue-edged dark 
gray band with two silver stripes extending through 
the window area from the locomotive tender to the rear 
of the last car. 

The cars are made of welded, high-tensile, low-alloy 
steel, and weigh approximately two-thirds as much as 
cars of former standard construction, this weight saving 
having been effected without loss of strength or safety. 
The alloy steel is utilized throughout for structural parts 
of the cars and trucks and aluminum alloys are employed 
in the car floor construction and interior trim. Parti- 
tions and doors are of aluminum-covered plywood and 
approximately 500 Ib. per car is saved by the use of 
copper train lines with sweated fittings. 

Particular attention has been given to assure a high 
degree of riding comfort in the cars, mainly by the use 
of special spring suspension and roller bearings in the 
alloy cast-steel trucks. The provision of tight-lock 
couplers in conjunction with double-acting rubber-cush- 
ioned draft gears is designed to eliminate slack between 
cars and all shocks incident to train handling. At the 


same time the use of non-articulated connections between . 


cars gives a highly desirable flexibility of train make-up 
in response to varying traffic needs. 

The avoidance of metal-to-metal contact between mov- 
ing parts at car ends promotes quieter operation, and 
unavoidable train noises are transmitted only to a slight 
degree into the well-insulated car interiors. Artificial 
circulation of air, tempered to suit the preference of pas- 
sengers in individual rooms, is provided in all Pullman 
equipment by the Pullman direct-mechanical air-condi- 
tioning system installed in each car. 

The interior of the entire train is unique in many of 
its details and appointments. The observation car, for 
instance, in the main lounge section, has blue leather 


Cars combine lightweight, 
welded streamline construc- 
tion with ultra-modern interi- 
or styling and other features 
designed to assure maximum 
passenger appeal — Running 
time between New York and 
Chicago is cut to 16 hours 


built-in settees, with the backs against the sides of the 
car, making possible a spacious center aisle. ‘The carpet 
is gray. The settees are separated by rounded gun- 
metal-finished columns reaching to the top of the car. 
Walnut tables for magazines, and handsome, specially 
designed light fixtures are built in at intervals between 
the settees. The side walls are of gray leather and the 
end walls of the main lounge are covered with original 
photomurals on rough, hand-wovn fabric. Below each 
mural is a built-in curved settee, a table and two pigskin- 
upholstered chairs. 

The observation end, done in tones of gray and pig- 
skin, has received an entirely new treatment. Two semi- 
circular settees face toward the rear, giving an unob- 
structed view of the scenic panorama. The other fur- 
nishings in the observation compartment include two 
movable arm chairs, each side, and a built-in settee adja- 
cent to the bulkhead which separates this end of the car 
from the main lounge. 

A speedometer is located on the observation-room side 
of this bulkhead in conjunction with a pictorial map of 
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the New York Central System in two of the cars and a 
model of a streamline Hudson type locomotive in a re- 


cessed glass-front case on the other two cars. In the 
deluxe suite in the forward end of this car, is a small 
radio for private use by the occupants. . 

Each lounge car has been planned to afford as much 
open space as possible. A different and informal ar- 
rangement of the furniture replaces the usual straight 
lines of tables and chairs. The settees are of interlock- 
ing shapes, permitting small groups to sit together with- 
out interference from passengers or train employees who 
may be passing through the car. Magazine racks have 
been built into the ends of the settees and, in addition to 
a writing desk, circular tables and a number of arm 
chairs are conveniently located. A rich color scheme of 
rust and gray, with walls of brown cork and trim in 
copper, is employed in this car. 

At one end of the lounge is a fully equipped service 
bar with display shelves of a new clear plastic material 
simulating glass. Copper light channels continue from 
the ceiling down the wall behind the bar, providing an 
unusual and interesting treatment. In this car is also 
located a barber shop, octagonal in shape, the corners of 
which are used for lockers. A color scheme of rust, 
gray and white makes this highly attractive, as compared 
to the conventional train barber shop. In the semi-cir- 
cular walls of the entrance foyer are located small models 
of the DeWitt Clinton train and locomotive No. 999. 


Century Diners Have Many Unique Features 


The dining cars, likewise, are novel in conception and 
charming in their informal arrangement, having the at- 
mosphere of a smart, modern restaurant. At either end 
of the main dining section there is a smaller section with 
tables for four each side of the center passageway. 
Kitchen and pantry are also incorporated in the car at 








one end. Seating arrangements are flexible, so that an 
individual can be seated alone, or parties of from two to 
five can be seated together. The capacity of each car 
is 38. 

In the main dining section, tables are set before curved 
settees in diagonally opposite corners. An individual 
table is located next to each corner table and can be used 
in conjunction with it. Benches facing the length of the 
diner are in the other two corners. Some tables are 
placed with the chairs side by side, facing toward the 
center of the car, while other tables have chairs facing 
each other. This varied arrangement breaks the tradi- 
tional, long, narrow aisle, and gives a welcoming, inti- 
mate appearance to the car. In this main section, the 
walls are of gray leather with mirrors in the panels be- 
tween the windows. Benches are of gray leather, match- 
ing the walls in color, but of different texture. Rust 
leather chairs are used. 

The small end dining rooms, which are of more inti- 
mate character, provide a contrast in decorative effects. 
In these rooms there are walnut walls, rust-colored ceil- 
ings and chairs done in gray leather. The carpet through- 
out the dining cars is in three shades of rust. The two 
end sections are divided from the main section by parti- 
tions consisting in part of crystal clear, shatterproof 
plastic. At the end of the car there are two quarter cir- 
cular cabinets, the upper portion of which forms a dis- 
play section, banked at the rear with green plants and 
having narrow strips of clear plastic at each side, extend- 
ing from top of cabinet to ceiling. The walnut veneered 
lower portions house a linen locker and a cabinet for 
radio and phonograph. Immediately above each cabinet 
there is an end window which, in conjunction with the 
deep glass in the end door, provides a view into the ad- 
joining car. This novel arrangement gives the impres- 
sion of one continuous dining room when two diners 
are operated together. A drop mirror may be raised 
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The Twentieth Century Observation-Lounge Car with Master Bedroom and Bedroom Arranged en Suite 
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Pennsylvania Buffet-Observation-Lounge Car with Two Master Bedrooms and One Bedroom 


to cover each end window opening when only one dining 
car is used. 

One of the distinctive and original features of the new 
diners is, that at night, after dinner has been served, 
they may be transformed into cafes or lounges. The 
regular bright lights are turned off and an auxiliary sys- 
tem of lights turned on, illuminating the car in an invit- 
ing soft rose shade. Special rust-colored table linen is 
used during this period, and the phonograph and radio 
provide music by popular orchestras. The illumination, 
while subdued, is sufficient for card playing, if desired. 

All dining cars are equipped with the electro-mechani- 
cal system of air conditioning. They are carried on six- 
wheel trucks. 


Luxurious Accommodations in Sleeping Cars 


The Pullman sleeping cars on the Century offer the 
most luxurious and comfortable accommodations that 
modern transportation can provide. They consist of 
varying groups of roomettes, bedrooms, compartments, 
drawing rooms, and master bedrooms. In all of these 
cars, the designer has selected colors and fabrics which 
harmonize with those in the public cars. Each room has 
complete toilet facilities and is air-conditioned, being as 
comfortable as a de luxe hotel room. By day, disappear- 
ing wall beds change the bedrooms into comfortable 
lounges. In the bedrooms the walls can be folded away 


so that two bedrooms can be converted into one to ac- 
commodate families or other groups. 

In both the compartments and drawing rooms, in- 
creased space has been furnished through ingenious plan- 
ning. In the compartments, instead of the usual section 
seats, there is a full-size bed running crosswise of the 
car, with an upper berth above the window. ‘The bed 
may be converted into a comfortable sofa by day. An 
easy chair supplements the sofa for daytime use. 

In the new type of drawing room, the immediate im- 
pression on entering is one of spaciousness and it is not 
merely an impression but a reality. A bed folding into 
one end wall and running lengthwise of the car replaces 
the fixed couch, while a large transverse sofa, con- 
vertible into a bed, with an upper berth, is substituted 
for the former section seats. With all beds prepared 
for use, there is still ample room for dressing and mov- 
ing about freely. By day the wall bed disappears; the 
upper berth is put away; and the third bed becomes a 
sofa, leaving ample space for two movable lounge chairs 
and giving a real living room effect. 

The roomette is a complete, fully enclosed, self-con- 
tained individual private bedroom, occupying slightly 
more than the space of a standard Pullman section. For 


daytime use, the bed folds back into the wall at little 

more than a touch, converting the roomette into an at- 

tractive sitting room, with full toilet facilities. 
The master bedroom fully justifies its name. 


It in- 
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The Lounge Room in the New York Central Observation-Lounge Car 


cludes two extra-length double beds folding into the wall 
for day occupancy; four movable arm-chairs; a com- 
pletely equipped, fully enclosed toilet compartment with 
shower bath; and a radio for the use of the room oc- 
cupants. It connects with an adjoining bedroom with 
folding partition so that the two can be thrown into one 
large space for family groups, business conferences, etc. 

In the various types of accommodations, all beds, in- 
cluding the upper berths of the drawing rooms and com- 
partments, are 6 ft. 5 in. long, a boon to passengers above 
average height. Each room in addition to toilet facilities 
has ample space for the storage of clothes and luggage. 
In the three types of sleeping rooms, special apparatus 
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enables the occupants to regulate ventilation and tem- 
perature to suit their own preferences. 

The new Twentieth Century is equipped with an elec- 
tric signal system which reduces the time required to 
transmit, between the rear end of the train and the loco- 
motive, signals for starting and stopping. It also has 
an Automatic Electric telephone system which makes it 
possible for porters or other train employees to call the 
dining car from any other car, to make seating reserva- 
tions or to order meals to be served in the rooms. 

Radio equipment is installed in the dining cars and in 
the lounge-observation cars, with a permanent antenna 
on the car roof in each instance. In the dining car a 
13-tube receiving set is arranged for hook-up with an 
automatic record-changing phonograph, so that music of 
any desired type may be played during meals or at any 
other time when the radio is not in operation. Loud 
speakers are built into the walls at each end of the main 
dining section. In the observation car a similar set, for 
radio use only, is installed, with loud speakers in the 
observation-lounge compartment. 

With 16 cars and a locomotive the new Century is 
1,448 ft. long. The streamlined locomotive in working 
order weighs 341 tons and the 16 cars have a total loaded 
weight of 1,059 tons, or a total for the train of 1,400 
tons. These weights are based on the following train con- 
sist: One mail-baggage car; one bar-lounge car; two 
17-roomette cars; three four-compartment four-double- 
bed-room, two-drawing-room cars, two diners; four ten- 
roomette five-double-bed-room cars; two 13-double-bed- 
room cars, and one room-lounge-observation car. 


The New Pennsylvania Fleet 


The new Broadway Limited of the Pennsylvania is 
completely re-equipped from end to end with especially 
designed streamline cars representing the most advanced 
types of accommodations, styling, plans and construction. 
In keeping with the character of its interior appoint- 
ments, the outward appearance of the new train is both 
striking and beautiful. With new close-fitting vestibules, 
the absence of outside projections, and with inward-curv- 


The Lounge in the Dormitory- 
Lounge Car at the Head End of 
the Twentieth Century Limited 
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Locking into the Main Room of 

the New York Central Diner from 

One of the Small End Dining 
Alcoves 


ing skirts below the floor level to conceal the electrical 
and air-conditioning mechanism, the new train presents 
the aspect of a single unit, with harmonious contours set 
off by flowing gold striping and lettering on a ground- 
work of Tuscan red. 

Train operation is unusually smooth, due to the use 
of tight-lock ball-and-socket couplers and rubber-insulated 
draft gear, which permit the train to start and stop with- 
out uncontrolled play or slack between the cars. With 
improved springing, the trucks produce exceptionally 
smooth riding qualities, and maximum quietness within 
the cars is insured by adequate insulation, as well as 
proper attention to mechanical details in the vestibule 
and truck construction. 

The Broadway Limited is shown in one of the illus- 
trations with a streamline steam-locomotive of the 4-6-2 
type which is used to operate the train in and out of 
Chicago. Modern streamline electric locomotives are 
used in hauling the train between New York and Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Five different types of private room accommodations 
are furnished in Pullman cars on the new Broadway. 
These are the master bedroom, the new drawing room, 
the new compartment, the new double bedroom and the 
roomette. Each is distinctive in arrangement, decora- 
tion and convenience of appointment. There are no 
open sections, their place being taken by complete, com- 
pact, single-bedroom roomettes. 

In addition to private room cars of various types, the 
new Broadway has a specially arranged lounge car and 
a distinctive diner midway in the train. The observa- 
tion car at the rear is of a new type, with outward fac- 
ing built-in sofas and.club chairs for the enjoyment of 
the passing scenes through broad clear-vision windows. 
Both lounge and observation cars are fully equipped for 
the serving of refreshments. 

The dining cars for the Broadway Limited, which were 
tebuilt and the dining rooms completely refinished and 
refitted at the Pennsylvania’s shops at Altoona, Pa., were 
Styled by Raymond Loewy. They have oval roofs and 
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are carried on six-wheel trucks with roller-bearing jour- 
nal boxes. The cars are air conditioned with an electro- 
mechanical system of eight tons capacity, having a floor- 
mounted condenser unit. 

The interior of the car is divided into two dining 





The Quarter-Circle Cabinets at the End of the New York Central 
Diner Are Banked with Growing Flowering Plants 
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The New York Central. Diners Serve as Lounges in the Evening 


compartments which are separated by a center lounge 
section. In each of the dining rooms are two double 
tables on one side and two single tables on the opposite 
side. In front of each of the middle lounge seats is a 
pedestal type table, each of which accommodates two 
persons. The total seating capacity is 30. At the end 
of the car opposite the kitchen is a tavern nook. 

The narrow bulkheads which separate the dining rooms 
from the central lounge are finished in lacewood Flex- 
wood which is a light tan in tone. The window posts are 
fitted with mirrors and the frieze above the windows is 
decorated with a gold mottled paper. The side ceilings 
are cafe au lait, with the mottled gold paper repeated in 
the center between the air-distribution ducts. The floor 
is covered with a two-tone burgundy carpet, in salt and 
pepper pattern, and the window drapes are in a lighter 
tone of the same color. The ceiling trim is in burgundy, 
gold and blue. The tables are in gold and the gold chairs 
are upholstered in light blue leather. The table linen is 
in a light tone of tan. 

In the center lounge section the side walls are covered 
with beige-finished square tiles of furniture steel, separ- 
ated with 4-in. strips of polished brass, a gold star be- 
ing placed at the center of alternate squares. The bulk- 
heads are lacewood and the ceiling pastel blue. The 
lounge seats are upholstered in yellow leather. 

In the tavern nook the side wall and front of the bar 
are finished in bubinga Flexwood, brown in tone, with 
the side ceiling in lemon yellow and burgundy in the 
center between the ducts. Opposite the bar, which has 
a micarta top, is a yellow leather seat with two stationary 
pedestal tables. Above the settee are four colorful prints 
of early Pennsylvania locomotives. The center section 
of the upper bar has a large rose colored mirror, with 
glass shelves between the cupboards at the sides for 
glassware. 

The bulkhead at the kitchen end of the dining car has 
an upper section with eight rose-colored mirror panels 
on each side of the aisle. Separating the tavern nook 
from the dining room is a similar bulkhead, except that 
the panels are in clear glass. From floor to ceiling at 
the pantry passageway is a half-round buffet, the lower 
section of which provides a cupboard for storing silver- 
ware and the upper section of which has a rose-colored 
mirror. On the micarta top of the buffet is a perma- 
nently attached flower vase. 
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The passageway by the kitchen is strikingly decorated 
with light blue walls from floor to ceiling, with a golden- 
ivory ceiling and window drapes in old gold. The rub- 
ber floor covering is in burgundy relieved with an inlaid 
pattern in light blue and white. 

The lighting is accomplished by means of a combina- 
tion of semi-indirect trough fixtures and lens units in 
the ceiling. In the dining rooms the trough lighting is 
installed along each side above the windows and is sup- 
plemented by a single row of lens units in the center of 
the ceiling. The lounge and tavern sections are lighted 
by lens units placed in an oval pattern in the ceiling. 
The passageways are also lighted by the lens type ceil- 
ing units. 

Music is furnished for the passengers and the diner is 
connected by telephone with other cars in the train. 

In addition to the various types of facilities for the 
Broadway Limited, nine cars, each containing five bed- 
rooms and 12 duplex single rooms, have been assigned 
to the Pennsylvania for use in other trains of the Blue 
Ribbon fleet. The duplex rooms are compactly arranged 
on two levels. The upstairs rooms are reached by three 
permanent steps, broad and easy of ascent and descent. 
In the daytime in each room there is a large comfortable 
sofa, convertible into a bed. All rooms have baggage 
space, complete toilet facilities and folding table for writ- 
ing or for meals. The upstairs and downstairs rooms 
differ slightly in detail, but are equally spacious, com- 
fortable and desirable. 


Pennsylvania Lounge and Observation Cars 


The new Broadway lounge car, in addition to lounge 
and bar sections, has a train secretary’s office, barber 
shop and two double bedrooms. The lounge contains 
three sections. In the first is a quarter-circle bar, mir- 
rored to give a complete circular effect. The bar front 
is redwood burl, combined with brown opalescent finish 
and figured ribbon mahogany. Two circular settees and 
two chairs are upholstered in golden mohair. Rose-rust 
tints the ceiling and Venetian blinds are in cedar tan. 

The second section is arranged for card players. Fig- 
ures of face cards are in lighted molded glass panels 
behind the rust mohair seats. The walls are covered in 


steerhide and the ceilings are copper lacquer. ; 
The lounge proper occupies the third section. ‘The 
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The Dormitory-Lounge Car for the Twentieth Century Limited 
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The Lounge Car for the Broadway Limited 


carpet is deep mahogany; the movable chairs are in 
gray-green leather, and settees are in gray shades of 
mohair. The color note is carried out in dark gray 
hairwood wainscoting and side ceilings in elephant gray. 

A large Chicago historical mural decorates about one- 
third of the wall space of the lounge. Also shown in 
the lower half of this mural is a modern conception of 
the new streamline Broadway Limited in action. The 
train secretary’s office has gray walls, dusty pink ceiling, 
tan chairs, and dark cedar carpeting. In addition to his 
secretarial service to passengers the train secretary di- 
rects from this office the train’s radio and public address 
system. , 

The Broadway observation car, in addition to the 


sofas are in chocolate brown leather and the center sofa 
is in two-tone taupe. The wainscoting is quartered wal- 
nut with walls of natural finish cork and ceiling of light 
cream, 

The lounge cars for the other trains in the Blue Rib- 
bon fleet differ in arrangement from those assigned to 
the Broadway Limited. In place of the barber shop and 
secretary’s room are a drawing room and bedroom. There 
are but two sections in the lounge proper. In the first 
is a quarter circle bar similar to that in the other cars. 
The absence of the card sections, however, affords 
greater spaciousness in this section. At the end opposite 
the bar are two quarter-circle seats served by circular 
tables, and there are two additional tables with chairs. 
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The Dining Cars for the Broadway Limited 


lounge sections, has two master bedrooms and a double 
bedroom. The lounge, with rounded ends, gives an 
oval effect. The ceiling of copper lacquer follows this 
contour and contains elaborate indirect lighting. Blue 
is the predominant color in the large lounge chairs, the 
formica-topped tables at each end and in the carpets and 
drapes. The wainscoting is in dark blue, walls in rose- 
tan opalescent lacquer and Venetian blinds in cedar tan. 
There are two sections for cards in the center of the 
lounge with sofa seats in blue leather. This contrasts 
with gold fabric on the window panels. 

The seating arrangement at the observation end is 
novel. Forward are two rounded sofas with tables, while 
at the extreme end is a sofa that affords three different 
views, one to each side and one to the rear. The corner 
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The second section is rectangular in form. In addition 
to a semi-circular seat on one side and chairs and tables 
on the opposite side, there are two card tables and a 
writing desk in this room. 

The various lounge cars have murals of distinctive 
character. These murals were executed by Everett Henry, 
Louis Bouche and Allen Saalburg. 


Interior Arrangement of 
Pennsylvania Diners Built by Budd 


Departing sharply from conventional design and tra- 
ditional ideas of decoration, the two new Budd-built 
Pennsylvania dining cars have novel seating plans and 
table arrangements, built-in sofas and diffused lighting. 
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Nine Lounge Cars of This Type Are Assigned to the Pennsylvania 
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Interior of One of the Broadway Limited Dining Cars 


The use of unusual veneers and fabrics is designed to 
create within these cars a warm and friendly atmosphere 
suggestive of a club or restaurant of the intimate type. 

Two types of interior arrangements are employed, in 
one of which the interior is divided into three sections 
separated by full-height partitions with doorways the 
width of the center aisle, furnishing a continuous pas- 
sage for efficient service, and a clear vision through the 
car length. 

In the centre or lounge section the seats are set against 
the side walls and the passengers face each other across 
the tables and aisle. There are three tables for two 
persons each on either side. A striking mural on one 
wall is reflected in a large mirror opposite. The lounge 
seats are upholstered in yellow leather over sponge rub- 
ber cushions, and the walls are quartered walnut veneer. 
A light brown harmonizing with pink is the predominant 
ceiling color scheme. 

The two end sections each have four tables and chairs, 
centered on wide windows and seating four persons to 
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the table. Dark brown walls, blending with gold-stipplec 
green pier panels and frieze panels, strike the dominant 
color note. A small but completely equipped bar is at 
the carzend opposite the pantry and kitchen, and is sep- 
arated from the dining section by a decorative glass par- 
tition. The carpet throughout is an unfigured blue-green. 
The seating capacity is 44. 

In the second diner arrangement, the car is also di- 
vided sectionally, but with a different treatment. Each 
of the three dining spaces has on one side a lounge area 
seating six persons at three two-place tables. This 
grouping is balanced across the car with two four-place 
tables and chairs centered on broad windows. 

Entering the car from the buffet or pantry end, the 
passenger finds a lounge group on his right and the two 
tables on his left. This arrangement is reversed in the 
center section and is reversed again in the third and last 
section, which in order of arrangement duplicates the 
first. Behind the lounge seats are large flesh-tinted mir- 
rors of tempered safety glass, pierced by porthole type 
windows, adding to the effect of spaciousness. 

The lounge seats are upholstered in red leather over 
sponge rubber. Triangular shelves at the ends of the 
lounges, as well as the table tops, are covered with a 
tan material edged with red and black. The chairs are 
upholstered in black mohair. Except for mirrors, the 
side walls and end partitions are finished throughout in 
satinwood veneer. The baseboards are satin finished 
stainless steel. The trim molding is gun metal. The ceil- 
ing is cream with two bands of terra cotta. The carpet 
is in two tones of peach. There is in this car, also, a 
small complete bar, opposite the pantry end and sepa- 
rated from the dining sections by glass. This car seats 
42 persons. 


The Pullman Cars 


The 52 new Pullman cars assigned to special service on 
the Pennsylvania are constructed essentially the same as 
the 52 cars on the New York Central with the exception 
of certain important specialties and differences in interior 
architectural and decorative treatment. The Pennsyl- 
vania-assigned cars, for example, are equipped with 
Westinghouse air brakes and Timken roller bearings, 
whereas, the New York Central-assigned cars have New 
York air brake equipment, 22 car sets of Timken roller 
bearings and 30 car sets of SKF roller bearings. 

Pullman cars of both assignments have Carnegie-lIlli- 


Looking from the End of the Cen- 
ter Lounge Toward the Buffet in 
the Budd-built Pennsylvania Din- 
ing CarStyled by Raymond Loewy 
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ndis and Standard wheels and axles, General Steel Cast- 
ings trucks, Stonefelt and and Fiberglass insulation, 
Vapor steam heat equipment and controls, Dunlopillo 
rubber seat cushions and Latex rubber mattresses, For- 
mica and micarta window capping, General Fireproof- 
ing and Karpen chairs, Pullman-Standard and Luminator 
lighting fixtures and other specialties as shown in one of 
the tables. The New York Central diners and mail- 
baggage cars have Barco metallic steam heat connectors, 
Miner roller-type side bearings and Simplex unit cyl- 
inder clasp brakes. 

The entire body structure of the railroad-assigned Pull- 
man cars is composed of high-tensile low-alloy steel. 
welded together in jigs as far as practicable, employing 
the absolute minimum amount of rivets. The body has 
substantially a smooth exterior on sides and roof. The 
sides have inwardly curved skirts, the bottoms of which 
extend down to within 22 in. of the rail. Side sills are 
of Z-bar shape, extending in one piece from the platform 
end sill to the dummy end sill. Side sills are reinforced 
to carry the full weight on supports placed between the 
end sills and the bolsters after the car is jacked up. 

The roof is of the oval type. Flooring is made of 
aluminum with metal floor stringers, also corrugated 
aluminum floor sheets with special cork filler and cork 
board. Steps and drop doors are of the Pullman pivoted 
type, with trap-door operating arrangement so connected 
as to open and close together and furnished with an ice- 
breaking device. 

Draft gears are Waugh balanced twin-group mats, 
each group consisting of six No. 738 Spencer-Moulton 
rubber mats with separators. National tight-lock coup- 
lers have 9-in. diameter machined ball ends, and are 
made of high-tensile steel, thoroughly annealed. 

Complete end enclosures at both ends of each car con- 
sist of an inner and outer diaphragm and wide face 
plate, having a central portion to engage with the face 
plates of conventional cars and two hinged side wing 
portions. The outer covering is of rubber and the inner 
diaphragm of canvas. Pullman’s latest development for 
anti-rattling supports, bracing attachments and facing, is 
installed. 

The interior side finish and ceiling are 34,-in. tem- 
pered Presdwood. Partitions and doors are -in. 
Plymetl, double-faced with aluminum. End doors are 
l-in. Plymetl, made of the same material. Dehydrated 
double-glazed window units are set in flush with the 


A Pennsylvania Lounge Car — 

One of These Cars Will Be 

Placed Midway in Each Train of 
the Blue Ribbon Fleet 
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The Observation Room in One of the Pennsy!vania 
Observation-Lounge Cars 


car sides in aluminum frames. New York Central-as- 
signed cars have windows which are sealed. Pennsyl- 
vania-assigned cars have part of the windows hinged 
and the balance are sealed. 

The Pullman direct-mechanical, air-conditioning sys- 
tem, without hold-over tank, is installed on New York 
Central-assigned cars, but provision is made for future 
application of the hold-over tank. Pennsylvania-assigned 
cars are equipped with the Pullman-mechanical system, 
including hold-over tank. 

The Vapor Car Heating & Lighting Company’s sys- 
tem of vapor steam heat with individual thermostatic con- 
trol of floor heat is installed in rooms. The roomette 
floor heat is manually controlled. Heating pipes are of 
copper tubing with fin-type radiation. 

Air brakes are the H. S. C. schedule, with No. 22-D 
control valve and with four truck-mounted 12-in. by 10- 
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Pennsylvania Dining Car which Seats 44—Built by the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company 


in. aluminum cylinders and automatic slack adjusters per 
car. The conventional U. C. brake system installed gives 
90 per cent service and 150 per cent emergency braking 
power. Provision is made for future application of high- 
speed features. 

The 32-volt electric system utilizes Safety body-hung 
generators and lamp regulators of sufficient capacity to 
handle the lighting and air-conditioning load. Batteries 
are the Electric Storage Battery Company’s low-type 
mono-bloc assembly E. I. A.-25, being of 877-amp. hr. 





Types of New Pullman Cars Assigned to Special Service on the 
Pennsylvania and the New York Central 


Number 
of Cars 
saint 
Type of accommodations ma 2B. ¥.8. 
5 bedrooms, 12 duplex single rooms ...........+.+eee0. 9 
De Sr aelae in pared Weidine COR eeemek eee eS eka aaa" 13 
Be Ses MOREE ccnnccesssneesaendebnncuewes =< 10 
2 drawing rooms, 4 comp., 4 bedrooms ..............0.. 6 14 
pe ED Baile bares 66 osc ybw ae nagegheddueseeewerneuee 4 8 
rR noo ns claus metieeeueulae was 2 12 
1 dormitory, barber shop, service bar and lounge ....... oe 4 
2 bedrooms, secretary’s room, barber shop, bar lounge ... 2 
3 bedrooms, 1 drawing room and bar lounge ........... 9 
1 deluxe drawing room-bedroom, buffet lounge-observation .. 4 
2 drawing rooms, 1 bedroom and buffet lounge-observation 4 
2 drawing rooms, 1 compartment, 1 bedroom, buffet 


EOE noncctwagscseaeeceneasereacheecews 
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uw 
bdo 
s | 
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capacity at 32 volts with 1,250 deg. electrolyte and ap- 
plied in two steel battery boxes. Lamps are furnished 
by Luminator, Inc., and Pullman-Standard. Semi- 
indirect lighting is used in the lounge-observation cars, 
a special Soffit lighting arrangement in the barber shop 
and edged-lighted glass at card sections. 

The trucks are of the four-wheel type with General 
Steel Castings nickel-cast-steel triple-bolster truck frames 
and two brake cylinders mounted on each truck. Roller 
bearings are installed with 5%4-in. by 10-in. high-tensile- 
steel wing boxes suitable for 7%4-in. diameter springs 
spaced on 36-in. centers. 


Partial List of Equipment and Materials on the New New York 
Central- and Pennsylvania-Assigned Pullman Cars 


High-tensile low-alloy steel ...... Carnegie- ae Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, 

Stainless steel for mouldings .... Pyramid Metais Co., Chicago 

Stainless steel for skirts ....... Armco Railroad Sales Co., Middle- 


town, Ohio 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Alteghany "Steel Co., Breckenridge, Pa. 
Aluminum-alloy extrusions and 


CEE | viniatuecuscacensta on Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Insulation: 
PEG nancavaseeedeate non’ Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New York 





Looking Toward the Buffet End of the Pennsylvania Diner 
Styled by Paul Cret 


PEE. deccicenvtedicvroes Cotte “een Mfg. Co., Kansas City, 

Rubber diaphragms ...........--- ey ‘States Rubber Products, Inc., 
Passaic, N. 

Canvas diaphragms ......---.-- Tuco Products Corp., New York 

Ty. “GRE ce etewwcndenses General Steel Castings Corp., Eddy- 
stone, Pa. 

Truck springs and clasp brakes... American Steel Foundri ies, Chicago 

TVG GOUINEE v6 cccecccccsceces American Locomotive Co. Railway 
Steel Spring Div., New York 
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One of the Pennsylvania Dining Cars Built by 
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the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company 
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Five Bedrooms and Ten Roomettes 
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Two Drawing Rooms, Four Compartments and Four Bedrooms 
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Roomette Car, with One Open Section 
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Tempered Presdwood ........... Masonite Corp., Chicago 

Cork board side finish .......... David . Kennedy, Inc., Brooklyn, 

Sell-tampimg ScreWs «2... cccccscs Parker-Kalon Corp., New York 

EE CNT aceccdecsvesiueseoee Armstrong Cork Products Co., Lan. 
caster, Pa. 

Cork mixture for floors ........ Tuco Products Corp., New York 

ee WE oda ssseneiwsee cide United States Rubber Products, Inc., 


Passaic, N. J. ; 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 


Reatier WGiMGGING 1.26 <icceces Lackawanna Leather Co., Hacketts. 
town, N. J. 
ND cc Lala aotiancacn aca oe Armstrong Cork Products Co., Lan. 


caster, . Pa. 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, N. |. 
’, & J. Sloane, New York 





A Daytime Glimpse of a Roomette 


Re GEO. 2k caw amicete@muene Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerd- 
ing, Pa. 
New York Air Brake Co., New York 


RAMEE. cv cne cea eag nek unas American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
New York °* 
Wheels ..... eee re . Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.,  Pitts- 





burgh, Pa. 
Standard Steel Works Co., Burnham, 
NR re OO. eb ice aed aeweaw ar Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- A Double Bedroom in the Daytime 
burgh, Pa. 
Standard Forgings Corp., Chicago 





ee TORO bikkccctmecaence’s The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 

Canton, Ohio ee re ee Chas. P. Cochrane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
as SKF Industries, Philadelphia, Pa. Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 
Tight-lock couplers ............. National Malleable and Steel Castings New York 

; : Co.. Cleveland. Ohio A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., .New 
Twin-cushion draft arrangement... Waugh Equipment Co., New York York 
Metal-covered plywood ......... Haskelite Mfg. Corp., Chicago Olson Rug Co., Chicago 


The Master Bedroom and Double ’ 
Bedroom Arranged En Suite with i 
the Partition Folded Back — For ‘ 
Night Use There Are Two Full- , 


Length Folding Beds—The Toilet 
Facilities Include a Shower Bath 














ple 


ror 
ull- 
ilet 
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Ns Sees ae United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Window-sash glass—dehydrated 


Window-curtain material ....... The Pantasote Co., Inc., New York 
Window-curtain rollers ......... * National Lock Washer Co., Newark, 
Window-curtain fixtures ......... Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- 
f ; cago . 
Venetian blinds .......... Slewees H. B. Dodge Company, Chicago 
Portiere and drapery materials .. L. C. Chase & Co., Inc., New York 


Mandel Bros., Chicago 

Cheney Bros., South 
Conn. 

Cromwell Fabrics, Inc., New York 

F. Schumacher & Co., New York 

dd alias toda Orinoka Mills, New York 

Cheney Bros., South 
Conn. 

Mandel Bros., Chicago 


Manchester, 


Berth curtain material 
Manchester, 





Two Adjoining Double Bedrooms with the Partition Folded Back— 
Looking Toward the Corridor Door 


OO: Ava are lecare:aiceery) orsuas Sia Wes ei The General Fireproofing Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio 
S. Karpen & Bro., Inc., Chicago 
Rubber seat cushions ........... —— Tire & Rubber Corp., Buffalo, 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 
Akron, Ohio 


When Arranged for Night Serv- 
ice the Drawing Room Has Ample 





Space for Moving About Freely 
—Looking Toward the Corridor 
Door 
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The Spacious Interior of the New Drawing Room in the Daytime 


DOG OCCT hos oink ss5.05 ee - 


Leather upholstery «...0....6<000s 


Spring cushion construction ..... 


Coffee tables, service cabinets, etc. 
Formica window capping, table 
MAEM circ cn eae, oepcaeicneonmias 


SOR, MATUR. 5 5-sre:5 are ncaishse.eimia'eie 
Special lighted glass panels ..... 


Midgeley & Borrowdale, Chicago 

L. C. Chase & Co., Inc., New York 

Collins & Aikman Corp., Chicago 

Cheney Bros., South Manchester, 
Conn. 

Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Cleveland Tanning Co., 
Jhio 

Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co., Grand 
Haven, Mich. 

Lackawanna Leather Co., 
town, N. J. 

Johnson Spring Cushion Company, 
Chicago 

S. Karpen & Bro., Chicago 


Cleveland, 


Hacketts- 


Formica Insulation Co., Inc., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Schick-Johnson Co., Chicago 

Harriton Carved Glass Co., Inc., New 


York 
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Air-conditioning system ......... 


Steam heat equipment and air 
_ conditioning controls 
Pipe covering 


earn eeee 
ee ee ee ee 


Pipe fittings, tubing 


ee 


Batteries 
Axle generator pulleys and belts.. 
Axle device, generators, etc. ..... 


Electrical receptacles 


A Se een er eee tere 
Wire and cable 


ead aby Ssh ody. ox! ene el 
Conduit fittings 


I do enuee seep eee mae wa 
Radio-phonograph equipment 
Annunciators 


Speedometer 


Lighting fixtures 


I I i a 
Water purifiers, Everpure 
Water filters in service bar 
Water-cooling pans 
Water tanks 


ee 


Hoppers 


Hopper seats 


Bath tubs and washstands 
Paper towel cabinets ........... 
Drinking-cup dispensers 
Fire extinguishers 
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Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago 


Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc., Chicago 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chi- 


cago 

Chase Brass & Copper Co., Incorpo- 
rated, Waterbury, Conn. 

Crane Co., Chicago 

Steel Sales Corporation, Chicago 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, 
Ohio 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
New York 

Albert & J. M. Anderson Mfg. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

— Equipment Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Pyle-National Co., Chicago 

Diehl Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, N. J. 

Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Stanwell Corp., New York 

Graybar Electric Co., Inc., New York 

Graybar Electric Co., Inc., New York 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Automatic Electric Corp., Chicago 

RCA-Victor Co., Boston, Mass. 

Graybar Electric Co., Inc., New York 

Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago 

ee Sales Company, New 
ork 

Luminator, Inc., Chicago 

Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- 


cago 
Pyle-National Co., Chicago 
Tested Appliance Company, Chicago 
Svarkler Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Henry Giessel Company, Chicago 
Chicago Boiler Co., Chicago 
Liquidometer Corp., Long Island City, 
nN. ¥. 
Duner Co., Chicago 
Crane Co., Chicago 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chi- 
cago 
Caf-O-Lite Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
Crane Co., Chicago 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 
Dixie-Vortex Co., Chicago 
Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 





Additional Equipment on New York Central Diners and 
Mail-Baggage Cars 


Ee oe 


Curtain fixtures and rollers 
Air-conditioning equipment 


SN. SO cn caneesiebene veaws 


Generator equipment; radio-phono- 
graph equipment ............ 


Steam-heat connections ......... 
Sash frames, kitchen and pantry.. 
Tramalucemt GIASS ...ccccccccccs 
Flexwood veneer 
Plexiglass 


SN hed iin tc Sailnet nae 
Simplex clasp brakes 
Side bearings 
Lamp fixtures 


Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago 

Adams & Westlake Co., Chicago 

Frigidaire Div. General Motors Corp., 
Dayton, Ohio 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
New York 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Barco Manufacturing Co., Chicago 

Adams & Westlake Co., Chicago 

Pressed Prism Plate Glass Co., Chi- 
cago 

U. S. Plywood Corporation, New York 

Rohm & Haas Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

National Brake Company, Buffalo, 


American Steel Foundries, Chicago 
W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago 
Luminator, Inc., Chicago 

Crouse Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Money in Tours 


NCOURAGED by the success of somewhat ten- 
tative ventures into the all-expense, escorted tour 
business in previous years, the National Trail- 





ways System, and particularly its railroad affiliates, is 
pushing the idea of such bus tours this winter. Wide- 
spread advertising and convenient tour arrangements 
have already paid dividends, and the tours are becoming 
increasingly popular with bus passengers. A _ consid- 
erable proportion of the passengers also use the rail- 
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roads to get to the starting points of the tour, such as 
Jacksonville, Fla., or Laredo, Texas. 

The winter bus tours offer a wide choice. For ex- 
ample, the passenger may take an 8-day all-expense bus 
circle tour of Florida for $82.55, starting at Jacksonville 
and including both the east and west coasts and the 
Everglades. By arrangement with the P. & O. Steam- 
ship Company (owned jointly by the Atlantic Coast 
Line and the Florida East Coast), a 3-day extension of 
this tour, to include Havana, Cuba, may be made for 
$49.50. Through tours from almost any middle western 
city and from eastern cities are also provided in con- 
nection with this Florida bus tour. The 12-day bus 
tour from Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City and return 
for $132 has also proved popular. A similar tour of 
16 days is also provided from northern points to Mexico 
City, including a stop-over in New Orleans on the going 


TRAILWAYS: TRAILWAYS 
ey 


TOORS | 


— 


2 = 


NATIONAL TRAILWAYS SYSTEM NATIONAL TRA(LWAYS system 


Advertising Plays a Big Part in Bus Tours Business 


trip. A 7-day tour is also available from the north to 
New Orleans, as well as a 6-day tour from the north 
to Hot Springs, Ark., and the Ozark region. 

Included among the other tours are a 13-day tour to 
New Orleans, El Paso and Santa Fe from St. Louis, 
with connections from other middle western cities; a 
15-day tour of California; a 16-day tour to the Grand 
Canyon and Los Angeles; and a 15-day tour to the Coast 
which includes Zion National Park on its itinerary. 

Naturally, with the long distances traversed, night 
bus traveling is necessary. This is reduced to the mini- 
mum, however, and most of the nights are spent in 
hotels. On the 16-day tour to Los Angeles, for example, 
the first night is spent on the road to St. Louis. The 
next overnight bus ride is on the eighth night from 
Phoenix to Los Angeles. The eleventh night is spent 
enroute from Los Angeles to the Grand Canyon, and the 
fourteenth night between Santa Fe, N. M., and Kansas 
City. Thus of 16 nights enroute, only four separated 
nights are spent in bus riding. 











Wood Preservation 


Up 20 Per Cent 


in 1937 


Helphenstine report indicates that 
gains, which have been progress- 
ive since 1934, were maintained 


ONTINUING gains which have been progressive 
> since 1934, the wood-preserving industry regis- 

tered an increase of 20 per cent in the quantity 
of wood given preservative treatment in 1937, compared 
with 1936, the total being greater than for any year 
since 1930 or for any year prior to 1924, according to 
statistics compiled by R. K. Helphenstine, Jr., Forest 
Service, United States Department of Agriculture, in 
co-operation with the American Wood-Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

As in all previous years since wood preservation be- 
came a recognized industry, the railways were the prin- 
cipal consumers of treated timber. Ties constituted more 
than half of the total timber treated, crossties compris- 
ing 50.5 per cent, while crossties and switch ties com- 
bined amounted to 54.1 per cent of the total volume of 
wood treated in 1937. 

The total quantity of wood treated in the United 
States during 1937 amounted to 265,794,186 cu. ft., rep- 
resenting an increase of 43,330,192 cu. ft., or 19.5 per 
cent, compared with the quantity treated in 1936. While 
this volume is only 73.4 per cent of the total quantity 
treated in 1929, the peak year for the industry, it has 
been exceeded in only 7 of the 29 consecutive years dur- 
ing which these statistics have been compiled. 


Eight Classes of Treated Timber 


_ For statistical purposes, the treated timber is divided 
into eight classes, namely, crossties, switch ties, piles, 
poles, wood blocks, cross arms, construction timbers and 
miscellaneous, the latter classification including lumber, 
lence posts, crossing plank, tie plugs, car material, etc. 
Six of these classes showed increases, while two, piles 
and construction timbers, decreased slightly compared 
with the previous year. 

Of the total timber treated, crossties accounted for 
134,409,717 cu. ft., a gain of 20,553,330 cu. ft., or 18 
per cent. Numerically, 44,803,239 crossties were treated 
in 1937, an increase of 6,851,110 ties, or 15.4 per cent, 








Treating Plants Were Busy in 1937 


over 1936, indicating that: a relatively larger number 
of Class 4 and 5 ties were used than in the preceding 
year. Oak ties again ranked first in the number given 
preservative treatment with 17,114,971, or 38 per cent 
of the total. Southern pine came next with 12,498,851, 
or 28 per cent of the total, and Douglas fir stood third 
with 4,555,863, or slightly more than 10 per cent. Other 
woods included gum, lodgepole pine, ponderosa pine, 
maple, birch, tamarack, beech, hemlock and elm, in the 
order named. All woods other than those mentioned 
aggregated only 905,746, or 2 per cent of the whole 
number of ties treated. 


Creosote Popular Preservative 


Straight creosote was used as the preservative in the 
treatment of 26,929,948 ties, or 60 per cent of the total; 
16,258,780 ties, or 36 per cent, were treated with mix- 
tures of creosote and petroleum; zinc chloride was used 
for the treatment of 1,414,804, or 3 per cent; while 
miscellaneous preservatives were used for the remainder. 
It will be noted that creosote either alone or in mixtures 
with petroleum was chosen as the preservative for 96 
per cent of the ties treated during 1937, as was also the 
case in 1936, indicating that creosote retains its popu- 
larity as a preservative for crossties. All crossties treated 
in 1937 were subjected to pressure processes. During 
the year under review, 30,962,608, or 70 per cent of 
the ties treated, were bored and adzed; 2,104,043 were 
bored but not adzed, and 650,264 were adzed without 
being bored; while 11,086,324, or approximately one- 
fourth of the total, were neither adzed nor bored. 

Switch ties aggregating 115,377,605 ft. b.m., were 
given preservative treatment in 1937, representing an 
increase of 12,148,284 ft. b. m., or 11.8 per cent, over 
the previous year. Of this total, 63,041,601 ft. b.m., or 
55 per cent, were oak; 18,854,988 ft. b.m. or 16 per cent 
were southern pine; and Douglas fir ranked third with 
17,174,267 ft. b.m., or 15 per cent. Maple accounted 
for 6,042,671 ft. b.m. or slightly more than 5 per cent; 
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while gum was close with 5,681,894 ft. b.m., or a little 
less than 5 per cent. The remaining 4 per cent included 
tamarack, ponderosa pine, beech, birch, elm and lodge- 
pole pine in the order named. 





Wood Preservation, 1909-1937 


Together with Consumption of Creosote and Zinc Chloride 


Number Zine 
Total material of cross- Creosote chloride 
Year treated, cu. ft. ties treated used, gal. used, lb.* 
Be iéox wtduanacewes 75,946,419 20,693,012 51,426,212 16,215,107 
ae ee 100,074,144 26,155,677 63,266,271 16,802,532 
5 ee ee eee 111,524,563 28,394,140 73,027,335 16,359,797 
Seta cateekeeeseeeee 125,931,056 32,394,336 83,666,490 20,751,711 
ee 153,613,888 40,260,416 108,378,359 26,466,803 
ee ee oe 159,582,639 43,846,987 79,334,606 27,212,259 
ree ee pe 140,858,963 37,085,585 80,859,442 33,269,604 
SOR cad veepebeetens 150,522,982 37,469,368 90,404,749 26,746,577 
| ree 137,338,586 33,459,470 75,541,737 26,444,689 
SP ctv deateeciees 122,612,890 30,609,209 52,776,386 31,101,111 
Dele ct-ceeveecdeoeeds 146,060,994 37,567,247 65,556,247 43,483,134 
OS ar 173,309,505 44,987,532 68,757,508 49,717,929 
re 201,643,228 55,383,515 76,513,279 51,375,360 
Pk btvcticenwahous 166,620,347 41,316,474 86,321,389 29,868,639 
0 A aa oe seen 224,375,468 53,610,175 127,417,305 28,830,817 
| ree 268,583,235 62,632,710 157,305,358 33,208,675 
ae 274,474,538 62,563,911 167,642,790 26,378,658 
hits ccrenkewoea 289,322,079 62,654,538 185,733,180 24,777,020 
rere re 345,685,804 74,231,840 219,778,430 22,162,718 
SR ie eres 335,920,379 70,114,405 220,478,409 23,524,340 
ee bthitieecneatanwe 362,009 047 71,023,103 226,374,227 19,848,813 
Ss acd bcd eleewnrs 332,318,577 63,267,107 213,904,421 13,921,894 
See ee 233,334,302 48,611,164 155,437,247 10,323,443 
ee 157,418,589 35,045,483 105,671,264 7,669,126 
Es Hibs 50.0 dene selon 125,955,828 22,696,565 85,180,709 4,991,792 
ix ene wat Xela Wels 155,105,723 28,459,587 119,049,604 3,222,721 
SE ae 17 ‘,438,970 34,503,147 124,747,743 4,080,887 
DENG dh acdinle at wtiadas 222,463,994 37,952,129 154,712,999 4,127,886 
Rae 265,794,186 44,803,239 183,574,581 4,833,935 





* Includes chromated zinc chloride. 


Poles showed the second largest increase in any classi- 
fication, 4,217,621 poles having been given preservative 
treatment, an increase of 1,098,373 poles, or 26 per cent. 
However, indicating a growing trend toward full-leneth 
treatment, by volume of wood treated, the increase was 
19,331,365 cu. ft. to 74,230,130 cu. ft.. or 35.2 per cent. 
In fact, 73 per cent of the poles treated in 1937 were 
given full-length pressure treatment. Of the 1,138 770 
poles given non-pressure treatment, 976,566 were either 
western-red or northern-white cedar. 

Piles, one of the two classifications to show a reduc- 
tion, decreased 1,421,358 lin. ft., or 7 per cent, from 
19,119,278 lin. ft. in 1936 to 17,697.920 lin. ft. in 1937. 
Of this total, 13,480,298 lin. ft., or 76 per cent, were 
southern pine; 3,348,398 lin. ft., or approximately 19 
per cent were Douglas fir; while Norway pine was third 
with 406,321 lin. ft., or 2 per cent. The remainder con- 
sisted principally of oak and lodgepole pine, about 1 per 
cent each, with small amounts of western red cedar and 
cypress. 

The total quantity of miscellaneous materials given 
preservative treatment in 1937 was 158,027,398 ft. b. m., 





Class of Material Treated in 1937 
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an increase of 49,718,195 ft. b. m., or 46 per cent, the 
largest relative increase of any of the eight classifications. 
Included in this figure were lumber, 118,258,910 ft. b. m. ; 
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fence posts, 15,985,256 ft. b. m.; crossing plank, 1,379,- 
114 ft. b. m.; tie plugs, 870,486 ft. b. m.; and car ma- 
terial, 137,544 ft. b. m. 

Corresponding to the increased volume of wood 
treated, there were similar increases in the quantities 
of preservatives consumed. The industry consumed 
183,574,581 gal. of creosote, an increase of 28,861,582 
gal., or 19 per cent, compared with 1936. This con- 
sumption was only 43 million gallons below that of 1929, 
the peak year, and it is of interest to note that the con- 
sumption in 1937 has been exceeded only in each of 
the five years from 1926 to 1930, inclusive. This larger 
demand caused an increase of approximately five million 
gallons in the use of foreign creosote, the consumption 
of imported creosote in 1937 having risen to 35,225,781 
gal. The consumption of straight zinc chloride was 
3,591,381 Ib., and of chromated zinc chloride, 1,242,554 
Ib., the combined consumption having amounted to 4.- 
833,935 Ib., representing an increase of 17 per cent, 
compared with 1936. 

The wood-preserving industry consumed 26,360,013 
gal. of petroleum in 1937, an increase of 3,735,695 gal., 
or 21 per cent. This is an indication of the growing 
use of creosote-petroleum mixtures, for it is greater than 
in any year since 1930, and has been exceeded in only 
two years, 1929 and 1930, the peak years in wood pres- 
ervation, of the 14 years that statistics of its consumption 
have been compiled. 

In this year’s report Wolman salts (989,691 Ib.) 
and zinc-meta-arsenite (330,080 Ib.) have been segre- 
gated from miscellaneous preservatives and are shown 
separately, leaving 331,012 lb. under this classification. 
Combining them for purpose of comparison, 1,650,783 
lb. of miscellaneous salts were consumed by the industry 
in 1937, compared with 1,804,976 Ib. in 1936, a decrease 
of 154,193 lb., or 3 per cent. Miscellaneous liquid pre- 





Treatment of Miscellaneous Material (Ft. b.m.) 
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servatives increased from 4,485 gal. in 1936, to 9,936 


gal. in 1937, or more than double. 


Nine New. Plants in 1937 


In 1937 there were 224 treating plants in the United 
States, an increase of 7 compared with 1936. Of these, 
209 were in active operation, an increase of 9, and 15 
were idle. Nine new plants were completed during the 
year, of which 4 were placed in operation; 7 of these 
were pressure plants and 2 were non-pressure. Four 
plants were abandoned, 3 pressure and 1 non-pressure. 
Of the total plants in existence, 172 were commercial 
plants which treat wood for sale or by contract ; 23 were 
owned by the railways, this being 1 less than in 1936; 
and 29, a decrease of 1, were owned by public utilities, 
mining companies, etc., to supply their own needs jor 
treated wood. 

It is of interest to note that during the last 15 years, 
since 1922 the number of treating plants operated by the 
railways has decreased from 32 to 23. This is an indi- 


cation that the railways are finding it of advantage to 
rely more and more on commercial plants to supply their 
needs for treated wood, rather than to operate their own 
plants. 
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I. C. C. Disapproves M. & St. L. 


Dismemberment 


Denies applications proposing plan for dividing properties 
among other carriers— Meyer dissent discusses 
country’s railroad problem 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission struck a vital 
! blow against the cause of railroad consolidation 
and coordination when, on June 14, it handed 
down a lengthy decision denying the application of the 
Associated Railways to acquire the properties of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, and the application of the Chi- 
cago & North Western and its receivers; the Chicago, 
3urlington & Quincy; the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific and its trustees; the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific and its trustees; the Great Northern; the Illinois 
Central; and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie to acquire parts of the properties of the Muin- 
neapolis & St. Louis. The 159 page decision closely fol- 
lows the proposed report of Assistant Finance Director 
C. E. Boles which was digested in the Railway Age for 
November 6, 1937, page 645. The commission’s de- 
cision, which was joined in by all the members of the 
commission with the exception of Commissioner Meyer, 
turns upon the proposition of whether or not the pro- 
posed dismemberment of the M. & St. L. would be in the 
public interest and would further the plan of consolida- 
tion as outlined in section 5(3) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and whether or not the proposed acquisition 
and abandonment of certain segments of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis’ system by the above-mentioned trunk lines 
is justified on the grounds of public convenience and 
necessity. The commission finds in the negative on all 
these counts. 


Best Decision for Present, Says Eastman 


A notation stating that Chairman Splawn and Com- 
missioner Mahaffie concur in the result indicates that 
they took no part in the actual preparation of the decision 
but go along with the majority’s viewpoint. Commis- 
sioner Eastman wrote a separate concurring opinion in 
which he expressed the belief that the “consummation of 
this plan would not be opposed to the public interest,” 
but he went on to say that he believed the denial of the 
lines’ application would work out for the best at this 
time, but he closed by stating that at some future time, 
if no plan of reorganization for the M. & St. L. is 
worked out, he would not be averse to reopening the case 
and giving the bondholders the right to sell the various 
segments of the road at whatever price they might be 
able to get. 

Issuing what some have thought to be something of a 
valedictory, Commissioner Meyer, who is the oldest com- 
missioner both in point of service and years, wrote a 
strong dissent in which he declared that “This proceeding 
is illustrative of a national problem of staggering pro- 
portions, which some of the parties have completely ig- 
nored.” He further warned the commission that the 
dismissal of the pending application only postpones the 
day of reckoning and although it avoids certain present 
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losses, it makes more certain much greater losses in the 
future. 


R. F. C. Suggested Dismemberment 


The case, which was docketed as Finance Docket No. 
10497, arose as a result of a suggestion of Chairman 
Jesse Jones of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
in 1935, in which he proposed to these trunk-line roads 
that they take over the various segments comprising the 
system of the M. & St. L. which was then in receiver- 
ship and had been for the past 14 years. It was then 
Mr. Jones’s opinion that only through dismemberment 
of the system could the road be saved from eventual 
total abandonment. 

Briefly, the application as amended sought authority 
(1) for the Associated Railways (a) to acquire the 
lines of railroad and other properties now owned and 
operated by the Minneapolis & St. Louis and its receiv- 
ers, and to operate that portion thereof described as the 
Minneapolis terminals, (b) to issue $80,000 of common 
stock and $7,200,000 of mortgage bonds, and (c) to 
abandon the lines or parts of lines of the railroad to 
be acquired, aggregating approximately 410.4 miles, to- 
gether with the operation of approximately 82.5 miles 
of first main track and 8.4 miles of second main track 
now operated by the M. & St. L. under trackage agree- 
ments; (2) for the other applicants (a) individually, 
or two or more jointly, to acquire various segments of 
the lines, aggregating approximately 1,012.8 miles, not 
to be abandoned, (b) to assume liability as guarantors 
for the proposed bonds, and, with the exception of the 
Great Northern and the Soo Line, (c) to acquire con- 
trol of the Associated by purchase of stock; and (3) 
for the North Western to operate under trackage rights 
over 16 miles of road owned by the Rock Island. 


Abandonment of 303 Miles Proposed 


The decision begins by stating that the proposed plan 
would result in the immediate abandonment of approxi- 
mately 303 miles of road, or nearly one-fourth of the 
mileage of the M. & St. L. As a result of these aban- 
donments, 21 towns and villages having a total popula- 
tion of 2,854 in 1930, and 3 stations for which no popu- 
lation is shown, would be left without rail service. At 
practically all of these places, the report continues, 
there are grain elevators and coal dealers, and in many 
of them there are bulk oil stations and lumber dealers. 
It is the opinion of the commission that the invest- 
ment in most of the elevators would be a total loss and 
most of those who are engaged in the other enterprises 
mentioned would have to go out of business or move 
to other locations with considerable loss of investment. 

Abandonment of the various segments and the ac- 
quisition of other segments by the several applicants as 
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proposed would, according to the report, disrupt many 
existing routes and channels of trade and commerce. 
The chief routes to be broken up are those from Minne- 
apolis to Peoria, St Louis, Kansas City, and Omaha. 
It is contended that the present routes afford certain 
advantages to shippers and receivers of freight at Minne- 
apolis and other points that are not afforded by other 
routes and would not be afforded by the new routes 
to be set up. 

The dismemberment would cause little, if any, dis- 
turbance of interstate rates, but many increases in intra- 
state rates would result between points on Minneapolis 
& St. Louis according to the commission’s decision. 
There would also be many reductions in intrastate rates 
between points on segments of the M. & St. L. lines 
to be acquired by the participating carriers and points 
on their lines. This, the commission believes, would 
have a natural tendency to divert traffic from certain 
markets in lowa, Minnesota, and South Dakota to others 
and close certain channels of trade and commerce. 


2,000 Workers Would Lose Jobs 


Another result of the dismemberment would be the 
dismissal of about 2,000 of the M. & St. L.’s employees, 
which is approximately two-thirds of its present force, 
“causing them great hardship and possibly loss of their 
investment in homes.” The commission also points out 
that the consummation of the plan might require a re- 
duction in forces of some of the participating carriers 
such as the Milwaukee, which proposes to give less 
service on its so-called river line if the plan becomes 
effective. It is the belief of the commission that “The 
amount which the applicants propose to pay employees 
dismissed because of the plan appears to be wholly in- 
adequate to compensate them for their losses.” 

The commission admits that the carriers’ proposal for 
the dismemberment of the M. & St. L. would tend to 
strengthen the remaining roads in the Mid-West, but it 
goes on to point out that “there nowhere appears in the 
provisions of the acts under which we function any war- 
rant for finding a plan of co-ordination or consolidation 
ef facilities to be in the public interest merely because 
it would strengthen the carriers proposing the plan and 
improve the position of their security holders when such 
benefits would be at the expense of the employees, at 
the expense of the communities that would lose rail 
service of another carrier, or would receive less satis- 
factory service than they are now receiving, or at the 
expense of security holders of such other carrier who 
would be deprived of an opportunity to recover a greater 
percentage of their investment than they would receive 
under the plan.” 

“Since the M. & St. L. is in no more danger as an 
eperating unit,” continues the decision, “than many other 
railroads in the United States, and has as reasonable 
prospects for successful reorganization as many of the 
railroads whose properties are now in process of re- 
organization under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, 
as amended, its service as an independent carrier should 
be continued unless its dismemberment, as proposed in 
the plan, would promote the public interest as a whole.” 
The final conclusion of the commission is that the appli- 
cants have failed to show that the proposed plan would 
have such results. 


Some Rail Retrenchments Inevitable 


Commissioner Eastman, in his concurring opinion, 
prefaces his remarks by observing that the M. & St. L. 
“has been a sick railroad for a great many years, and 
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ever since 1932 it has been in the hands of the court 
for the protection of the creditors.” Mr. Eastman 
doubts whether or not the people in the Western trunk- 
line territory realize how serious present conditions in 
the railroad industry are. It is his belief that “some 
considerable retrenchment or concentration of railroad 
lines and service is inevitable. What is here proposed 
would, I believe, strengthen the general railroad situa- 
tion without net detriment to transportation service, all 
things considered, including available motor carrier sery- 
ice. In some respects existing railroad service would be 
improved and in others it would be impaired. The op- 
ponents of the plan minimize the former and exaggerate 
the latter, but my own conclusion from the evidence is 
that in sum total the results would be beneficial, so far 
as the general public interest is concerned.” 

But Mr. Eastman also believes that the creditors are 
fairly entitled to retrieve as much as possible from the 
properties. In view of the fact that since the present 
plan was developed, there has been a change in condi- 
tions Mr. Eastman is doubtful whether the plan under 
consideration is the best that can be devised from their 
point of view. This change of conditions, he says, has 
been the appointment of new co-receivers, and the con- 
sequent introduction of new blood in the management. 
On their face, Mr. Eastman calls the results so far 
achieved remarkable. “Whether the improvement,” he 
observes, “can be regarded as permanent or is due, in 
large part, to a temporary desire of shippers and com- 
munities to help this road out possibly at the expense of 
others, I do not know. However that may be, what has 
happened does suggest, at least, that it may be possible 
to devise a reorganization plan which will realize more 
for the creditors than the dismemberment plan now 
before us.” 


Commissioner Meyer's Dissent 


Commissioner Meyer’s dissent is less a discussion of 
the instant case than it is a monograph on the whole 
problem of what is wrong with the railroads today. He 
severely criticizes his colleagues for refusing to face the 
real issue and throwing this unsolved problem back onto 
the Federal Court in Minneapolis. According to Com- 
missioner Meyer, the decision of the commission com- 
pels the M. & St. L. to accept the prompt choice of one 
of two alternatives, foreclosure sale or reorganization 
with or without a sale after 15 years of failure to re- 
organize. “Both alternatives,’ he continues, ‘with the 
same problems of abandonment and future operation of 
segments, will later again confront the property. Barring 
basic changes in the status of our railroads, the country 
as a whole probably faces the greatest railroad salvaging 
operations of all time. The case of the M. & St. L. is 
only one of many.” 

Mr. Meyer then cites a few figures to show that during 
the last 15 years the mileage of all-year highways in the 
five states in which the Minneapolis & St. Louis operates 
has been increased by nearly 46,000 miles. The mileage 
of highways of all classes, he continues, is many times 
that. Also, during the five years ended with 1936 the 
registration of trucks in these five states increased nearly 
62,000. Here Mr. Meyer makes the trenchant obser- 
vation that these trucks were purchased and registered 
for use on highways which were not created merely to 
lie there as slabs of concrete or asphalt. “It is this 
process of steady encroachment,” he says, “which has 
been progressively breaking the backs of the railroads. 
In spite of the excess of transportation facilities in M. & 
St. L. territory, which has existed for some years, that 
excess has been steadily increased.” 
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Mr. Meyer continued in part as follows: 


Looking at this country as it stands today, I do not believe 
it can yet get along without the railroads, ignoring for the 
present the questions of national defense. If that is true it 
follows that to have railroads we must preserve them. For 
years this commission has pointed out to communities in many 
parts of the country, in connection with applications for abandon- 
ment, that it was for them to decide in the first instance whether 
they could afford both railroad and highway transportation ; 
and, if not, which agency they elected to retain. But a railroad 
which is not given enough traffic to live must be abandoned, no 
matter how essential its continued operation may be for indus- 
tries on its line or in the territory it serves. It is only by 
authorizing abandonments where public gains outweigh private 
losses that the most essential railroad mileage of the country 
can be preserved. 

It is not for the commission to say which instrumentality of 
transportation the public shall patronize. The people who buy 
transportation decide that. To a great extent they have already 
decided against the railroad so far as a large part of their trans- 
portation is concerned. They have given it to the highways, and 
now they must take the consequences of their choice. If those 
who are using the highways for profit are now paying their fair 
share of taxes and other charges for such use, a still greater 
proportion of existing railroad mileage is doomed, for the simple 
reason that, in the face of present highway operations, many 
thousands of miles of railroad cannot be sustained by the pro- 
portion of available traffic still given to them. Even though 
economic recovery should hereafter be speedy, it is not probable 
that enough traffic will develop during the next decade to sustain 
the present railroad and highway capacity, not to speak of the 
constant additions to the latter. 

The commission does not finally decide upon what basis the 
competitive struggle among the various agencies of transporta- 
tion—railroads, highways, waterways, pipe lines, airways—shall 
be conducted. It would be an abuse of power to attempt to do 
it by means of arbitrary rate levels or differentials; and private 
as well as contract trucks can be resorted to. The state legis- 
latures and the Congress alone can determine the basis upon 
which this competitive struggle shall be conducted. If the pre- 
vailing basis should be found to be the permanent basis, the future 
of our railroads is dark. This is so without reference to droughts 
and other disasters. What I am discussing is not caused by 
disasters of that character. Information compiled by the Federal 
Co-ordinator of Transportation may be sufficient for Congress 
and State legislatures to decide whether or not the raging com- 
petitive warfare is now being waged upon a basis of substantial 
equality in public burdens among the combatants. If it is, there 
is nothing further to do but to await the outcome, concerning 
which there can be little doubt. The fittest should survive. 

It is well known that Congress has made it our duty to pre- 
serve as far as possible the inherent advantages of the different 
kinds of transportation and to co-ordinate their respective func- 
tions. We have no authority to distribute tonnage among the 
rival agencies. If, we had, we might not find enough to go 
around. 





An Attempt of Roads to Readjust Selves 


The general plan presented by the instant applications is pri- 
marily an attempt on the part of the railroads operating in that 
territory partially to readjust themselves to the changes which 
the highway has wrought. The Minneapolis & St. Louis was a 
problem long before the depression and droughts. Our records 
show that every community now served by the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis is also served by one or more common carrier highway 
operators, not to speak of contract and private carriers. Every 
community on the segments proposed to be abandoned would 
still have common carrier service after abandonment of rail oper- 
ation. These many little communities, scattered along more than 
three hundred miles of railroad, have a total population of less 
than three thousand. 

By co-ordinating the railroad and highway transportation, 
substituting the highway for the railroad to the extent necessary, 
the people living in Minneapolis & St. Louis territory will be 
assured of better transportation service in the future than they 
may receive as a result of the denial of these applications. It 
may well be that certain details of the proposed arrangements 
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should be modified, but in view of the conclusions reached in the 
report it is not necessary to discuss the subject now. The appli- 
cations before us represent a process or method which is 
tially constructive, in spite of the unavoidable incidental 
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aestruc- 
tion. This process will force itself upon many localities through- 
out the country as it has here, because existing conditions compel 
it. In my opinion there is no other way out of the present rail- 
road situation than to rearrange much of the remaining railroad 
mileage and to co-ordinate its operation within itself and with 








other agencies, especially with the highway. The unavoidable 
property losses acccmpanying rail and highway readjustments 
must be regretted and should be held at a minimum, but 
is no way to escape them entirely. Not a single modern 
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highway 
has been created without benefiting certain owners of property 
and damaging others. Few railroads can be abandoned without 
injury to some citizens. The loss of railroad employment can 
generally not be offset by gains in employment connected with 
the highway; yet a reduced number of railroad jobs is surely 
to be preferred over no railroad jobs. It would be most unsound 
to attempt to keep railroad mileage in operation purely for the 
jobs it would perpetuate and when public convenience and neces- 
sity no longer requires its operation. 

The country at large may not fully realize what it facing 
in the field of transportation and all that is connected with it. 
What is said here so briefly is intended both as a small contribu- 
tion to general public thought on the subject and as a public 
notice of what in my judgment the country is up against. To 





be warranted in drawing a contrary picture would be 
anter undertaking. 
I am well aware that certain facts which I have stated, espe- 
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cially those regarding highway mileage and truck registration, 
are not in this record, voluminous as it is. However, they are 








facts of common knowledge available to all in publications of 
highway commissions, in publications of the motor trade and in 
our files. If thought necessary, they could be stipulated into the 
instant record, and probably no one would object to such a stipu- 












































lation. The record is seriously defective without them. Neither 
does this record show by what methods the recent marked in- 
crease in traffic of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, which has been 
given such wide and persistent publicity, was brought about. 








Such increase in traffic, explained or unexplained, when other 
railroads in the territory have been losing, is of no significance 
in the consideration of the basic problem before us. 
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Local Freight on the Mittenwald Line of the Austrian Federal Rail- 
ways near Innsbruck, Austria, Hauled by an Electric Switching 
Locomot'’ve 
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Superintendents Hold Most 
Successful Convention 


Larger attendance, animat- 
ed discussion and strong 
committee reports feature 
forty-fourth annual session 


ITH a 35 per cent increase in attendance, with 
W committee reports and addresses of a high order 

and keyed to the problems of today, with dis- 
cussions so active that they carried sessions beyond the 
scheduled closing times, the forty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of Railroad Superin- 
tendents, which was held at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
on June 7-9, was the most successful in the recent history 
of this association. The registration of 216 operating 
officers and the election of 145 new members during the 
year, bringing the total active membership to 705, the 
highest in years, reflect the constructive work being done 
by this organization. The year’s activities were directed 
by W. A. Aiken, Jr., president (superintendent of trans- 
portation, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, Rich- 
mond, Va.), assisted by F. O. Whiteman, secretary, St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr. Aiken presided over the convention. 

In addition to considering seven committee reports, 
the convention was addressed by L. W. Baldwin, chief 
executive officer, Missouri Pacific, who spoke on the 
superintendent’s responsibilities before a luncheon gather- 
ing of more than 300 members and guests, including a 
large representation of executives of Chicago railroads. 
W. C. Kendall, chairman, Car Service Division, A. A. R., 
also spoke on some of today’s problems in car distribu- 
tion. 

A new and highly constructive feature of the meeting 
this year was a symposium on “What the Shipper 
Wants,” with addresses by traffic managers from four 
large industries who are personally friendly to the rail- 
roads but who are routing large quantities of freight to 
other agencies. These men were asked to present those 
deficiencies in railway service which caused them to use 
these other agencies. The speakers were W. J. William- 
son of Sears, Roebuck & Co.; W. A. Mayfield of Swift 
& Co.; Lee J. Quasey, National Livestock, Marketing 
Association; and R. J. Kelly of the General Foods Corp. 
W. Haywood, freight traffic manager, Illinois Central, 





High Speed Trains Have Materially Increased the Superintendent's 
Operating Problems 


and C. B. Pettigrew, superintendent, St. Louis South- 
western, then described some of the newer services pro- 
vided by their railroads in meeting present-day demands. 
The details of this interesting symposium will be given 
in an early issue of the Railway Age. 


Officers Elected 


At the closing session of the convention, W. L. Fox, 
superintendent, Chicago & Western Indiana and the Belt 
Railway of Chicago, was elected president of the associa- 
tion for the coming year. Other officers elected were: 
First vice-president, C. B. Pettigrew, superintendent, St. 
Louis Southwestern, Pine Bluff, Ark.; second vice-presi- 
dent, F. B. Whitman, assistant to general manager, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, Omaha, Neb.; third vice- 
president, P. M. Shoemaker, superintendent freight 
transportation, New York, New Haven & Hartford, New 
Haven, Conn.; fourth vice-president, G. T. Coleman, 
general superintendent transportation, Canadian Pacific, 
Montreal, Que.; and secretary-treasurer, F. O. White- 
man, St. Louis, Mo., (re-elected). 

J. A. Murphy, superintendent of transportation, Cana- 
dian National, Toronto, Ont., and A. R. Pelnar, general 
superintendent, freight terminals, Chicago & North West- 
ern, Chicago, were elected directors for three-year terms, 
and C. H. Lee, superintendent, New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, Fort Wayne, Ind., was elected a director for 
a one-year term to fill a vacancy. As for the past sev- 
eral years, Chicago was selected as the place for the next 
convention, which will be held in June, 1939, at dates 
to be selected later. 


Williams Welcomes Association 


A. N. Williams, president, Belt-Chicago & Western 
Indiana, welcomed the superintendents to Chicago. “A 
railroad,” he said, “is composed of large and small sub- 
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divisions and has, in the final analysis, only one pur- 
pose, that of moving freight and passenger cars safely 
and expeditiously between terminals. After all plans for 
doing this are made, it rests with the superintendent to 
carry them out. It is he who must make the mechanism 
for producing transportation work.” 

Mr. Williams emphasized the importance of the super- 
intendent’s contact with shippers, with the general public 
and with his employees, and pointed out that, while the 
superintendent’s job is steadily becoming more complex 
it is not beyond an alert railroad man to cope with its 
complexities, and to exercise ingenuity in maintaining 
safe and efficient transportation in the face of the present 
odds. The initiative in making changes to meet chang- 
ing conditions rests upon the superintendent. 

President Aiken, after reviewing the activities of the 
association during the year, continued in the same trend 
of thought. ‘The present conditions on all railroads are 
most critical,’ he stated, “but whatever is done to meet 
the situation will finally work down to the superinten- 
dent and his staff. It will be our duty to carry out the 
wishes and instructions of our superior officers as best 
we can, but this can only be done by the loyal support of 
our staffs and fellow employees. To have this support, 
we must know how to handle men. In the handling of 
men, we must practice what we preach, and the rule to 
follow at all times in dealing with them is the golden 
rule.” 


Seven Committee Reports 


A report on securing maximum utilization of locomo- 
tives was presented by a committee of which E. C. Geg- 
enheimer, superintendent, Pennsylvania, was chairman. 
This report concerned itself with the proper handling of 
locomotives by the operating department; it stressed the 
importance of complete co-operation between the main- 
tenance of way, operating and mechanical departments 
in keeping the locomotives going at their maximum eff- 
ciency, and particularly between the latter two depart- 
ments as to the scheduling of repairs when the locomo- 
tives will not be needed for road or yard service. The 
report also included several suggestions as to how the 
operating department may aid in keeping the number of 
locomotives assigned to a particular division to a mini- 
mum and still secure operating efficiency. 

The superintendent’s responsibility for public relations 
was discussed in a report presented by a committee of 
which W. E. Fuller, assistant to vice-president, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy was chairman. The report urged 
that the superintendent capitalize on every railroad de- 
velopment from a public relations standpoint, citing the 
development and publicity given to the various stream- 
lined trains as an example. The tremendous reservoir 
of public interest in railroads should be tapped by the 
superintendent by establishing closer personal contacts 
and cultivating the people among whom he lives. The 
report also contained valuable suggestions as to means 
to be adopted by superintendents in training their sub- 
ordinate officers and employees in public relations work. 

A committee of which E. G. O’Brien, assistant to gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation, Canadian Pacific, 
was chairman, reported on meeting today’s demands in 
the handling of 1. c. 1. traffic. This report brought out 
the importance to the railways’ treasuries of revenue ob- 
tained from transporting merchandise traffic and quoted 
specific instances indicating how certain railways have 
met the problem by rail-highway co-ordination. The 
details of such operations were described and the con- 
sensus of opinion, in reports received by the committee, 
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was that there are great possibilities of regaining this 
type of traffic if the proper service is afforded. 

The operating problems of fast freight train service 
were considered in a report presented by a committee 
of which P. M. Shoemaker, superintendent freight trans- 
portation, New York, New Haven & Hartford, was 
chairman. This report analyzed both road and yard op- 
eration in detail and discussed proper scheduling, han- 
dling of billing so as not to delay trains and time saved 
per train stop eliminated by the installation of spring 
switches as well as modern signals and interlocking plants. 
This report contained the results of a questionnaire sent 
out to railways operating fast freight trains and also a 
summary of such trains making 30 m. p. h. or more. 

The selection and early training of employees was the 
subject of a report presented by a committee of which 
F, B. Whitman, assistant to general manager, Chicago, 
3urlington & Quincy, was chairman. The report includ- 
ed a summary of the replies received from a question- 
naire submitted to 25 railways, widely distributed geo- 
graphically, and contained valuable suggestions as to 
the practices in vogue on some of these lines. The 
problem of counteracting the prevailing opinion that ad- 
vancement in railroading is slow and uncertain was also 
covered in detail. 

The maximum efficient utilization of freight cars was 
considered in a report submitted by a committee of 
which J. W. Rea, general superintendent, Missouri Pa- 
cific, was chairman. Familiarity with car service, per 
diem and demurrage rules, together with education in 
the proper method of handling cars were given as two 
prime factors in freight ear handling efficiency. A list 
of some of the details that it is necessary for a super- 
vising officer to watch closely was also incorporated in 
the report, which followed with a summary of many 
phases of car handling. 

A committee, of which R. W. Rogers, assistant gen- 
eral manager, Seaboard Air Line, was chairman, sub- 
mitted a report on what a superintendent can do to reduce 
the hazards at grade crossings. The proper mainte- 
nance of crossings and their surroundings, securing the 
best possible visibility, the illumination of crossings, the 
supervision of employees and influencing and educating 
the public were all dealt with in detail in this report. 

Two sets of moving pictures, one showing modern 
forms of crossing protection and the other the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy C. T. C. installation between Den- 
ver, Colo., and Akron, were shown as part of the reports. 
These reports will be abstracted in later issues of the 
Railway Age. 


Car Distribution 


W. C. Kendall, chairman, Car Service division, A. A. 
R., in speaking on proper car distribution, pointed out 
how the growth in the number of units of special type 
equipment has complicated the problem. Such special 
cars include 24,976 cars individually equipped for spe- 
cial service, and owned by 44 roads and 34,323 cars fitted 
with automobile loading devices and owned by 51 roads. 
In addition, the cars of unusual length must be consid- 
ered, as they are not yet owned in sufficient quantity to 
permit them to be classed other than among the special 
types which require individual attention for dis iletins 
purposes. These include 33,674 fifty-foot box and auto- ° 
mobile cars owned by 43 roads; 7,737 fifty-foot flat cars 
owned by 19 roads, and 12,638 fifty to sixty-five-foot 
gondolas, owned by 20 roads. This brings the total of 
special type equipment to 113,348 cars. 

In view of the importance of car distribution and the 
huge sums tied up in car ownership, Mr. Kendall stressed 
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the importance of the division car distributor, who he said 
should be hand-picked, with a background of years of 
experience in station and yard work, followed by clerical 
and inspection experience in the transportation depart- 
ment. Mr. Kendall said further: 

“Car distribution can, and should, be made something 
of a science. It should not be the hit or miss proposition 
that has so often prevailed in the past. -In this age of 
specialization and advances in competition increased at- 
tention should be given to the possibilities of greater 
economies through improved car handling; the greatest 
good in this direction can be done by placing greater em- 
phasis on the importance of the division car distributor.” 


L. W. Baldwin Speaks 


A feature of the annual luncheon, which was attended 
by more than 300 members and guests, was an address 
by L. W. Baldwin, chief executive officer of the Missouri 
Pacific, who spoke as follows: 

The nature of your work and the duties of your posi- 
tions impose heavy responsibilities upon you; the 
fact that you are discharging them adequately is shown 
by all of the numerous yardsticks by which railroad 
operating efficiency is measured. Today the American 
railroads are doing the best transportation job in the 
world, moving the bulk of the nation’s traffic with 
greater speed, greater dependability and greater safety 
than was even dreamed of a score of years ago. The 
credit for this superb performance goes very largely to 
the superintendents. 

To be a railroad superintendent one must have:a vast 
amount of ability in many fields of endeavor. A super- 
intendent must be a good business man. He must have 
no small amount of professional knowledge, a capacity 
for hard, gruelling work, and he must have that all-too- 
rare quality of leadership. Also he should be a good 
judge of human nature, with a natural or acquired knowl- 
edge of the virtues as well as the failings of mankind. 
There are times when he must be prosecutor, judge and 
jury, times when he must be a stern disciplinarian, and 
times when he must be like an understanding and for- 
bearing parent. At all times he must be fair and just; 
he must, too, at all times set an example of honesty, 
integrity and industry. 

There are few tasks in railroading or in industry that 
call for a greater or more varied assortment of sterling 
qualities and no assignment that affords greater oppor- 
tunities for service. Others may sit in offices and busi- 
ness cars and plan, but the superintendent is the officer 
who must get the job done. To get it done he must have, 
first of all, a thorough knowledge of his duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and he must have the confidence, the es- 
teem and the respect of those under him. 

One of the most interesting and inspiring phases of a 
superintendent’s work is the fact that he is in constant 
touch with his entire sphere of operation. A superin- 
tendent’s work is always in plain view. He can and does 
know before anyone else, and better than anyone else, 
whether he is doing a good job, and he is never without 
opportunity for making it better. Not an hour of any 
day passes but that a good superintendent can and does 
hear of something that offers chances for improving 
operating efficiency, increasing safety or bettering busi- 
ness. And his opportunities for being a good, fair and 
just leader are almost limitless. Contacts with his men 
and contacts with his company’s patrons are of the ut- 
most importance if a superintendent wants to enjoy the 
satisfaction that comes only from the knowledge of a 
job well done. 
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One important reason for the maintenance of unim- 
paired service on the part of the railroad industry has 
been the fact that superintendents possess a large amount 
of plain common sense, which enables them to exercise 
good, sound business judgment in their duties. Now, with 
revenues decreasing and costs increasing, the need for 
these qualities is greater than ever. A superintendent 
who does not keep close, constant and careful check on 
his costs is not doing his job as it should be done. He 
must study his daily reports of operations, his unit cost 
reports, which now are especially valuable, and keep con- 
stant vigil in the loading and movement of his trains. 
Adjustments and changes of plans must be made quickly 
under depressed conditions; the superintendent who has 
full knowledge of every detail is better able to cope with 
changing situations. 

Forecasts of business activity are not always accurate 
and because of this it is more essential than ever before 
for a practical man to keep in touch with the details. 
Costs must be the watchword. Every little item must 
be scanned. A superintendent should ever be mindful 
of the fact that he is buying train miles and selling trans- 
portation. A proper balance must be maintained at all 
times between the sales and the costs. Only an intelli- 
gently and currently informed superintendent can prop- 
erly maintain this balance. 


Importance of Rules 


All railroad operating forces should ever be mindful 
of the fact that rules are made to be observed, and not 
to be broken. It is as bad practice for a superintendent 
or any other officer to close his eyes to a violation of 
even a minor rule as it is for the most vital rule to be 
flagrantly violated. No one can say what is a vital rule 
and what is an unimportant rule. What may seem to be 
a minor rule may become a most important one under cer- 
tain conditions. The point is that each rule is designed 
for a certain purpose and should be followed religiously 
until such time as it is determined that it serves no 
good purpose. Then and then only should such a rule 
be changed. 

As to enforcement of rules, the superintendent has a 
wide latitude and here he must call into play his knowl- 
edge of human nature. It takes all kinds of individuals 
and ali kinds of temperaments to make up a railroad’s 
personnel. A good superintendent knows his men, their 
capacities and limitations, and their reactions. Harsh 
discipline for a rule violation may in some cases have 
an effect opposite to that desired. In other cases stern- 
ness and firmness are both necessary and desirable. In all 
my experience I have never seen any good come from 
ignoring a rule violation. On the contrary, I have seen 
dire, disagreeable and sometimes disastrous results spring 
from rule laxity. 

A superintendent is in a far from enviable position 
when some incident occurs that calls for strict discipline 
when he knows, and his men know, that on some previous 
occasion he had kept silent concerning the same rule vio- 
lation, but which, in that instance, had no unfortunate 
result. The way to correct a rule violation is a problem 
for each superintendent to decide and handle in his own 
way, but it is disastrous to continued railroad efficiency 
and continued railroad safety to allow any rule violation 
to pass unnoticed. 

We must admit that the railroad picture today is 
gloomier and more depressing than at any time in his- 
tory. But we would not be good railroad men, good 
business men, or good Americans if we admit for one 
instant that the situation is hopeless. It is our job and 
our duty to improve it. Permanent and substantial im- 
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provement can be brought about only through the sympa- 
thetic support of the public, and public support can come 
only through understanding. This apparent lack of un- 
derstanding is a challenge to every railroad man. If we 
do not accept it, or, accepting it, do not succeed in con- 
vincing the public of the need for a new transportation 
policy, then railroading as a privately-owned and pri- 
vately-operated industry will become a thing of the past. 

Superintendents have vast opportunities for rendering 
signal service in this work. Their contacts are many and 
varied. They can find ways and means to bring the 
truth about the railroads to light in the various com- 
munities. 

Nothing worth while was ever accomplished without 
effort. Our railroads did not become great and efficient 
merely by chance. They grew and developed because 
of the inborn enthusiasm of the average railroad man— 
an enthusiasm that was ready to fight every step of the 
way. In the early days railroaders had to fight the forces 
of nature in order to cross streams, tunnel through moun- 
tains and span the continent. In more recent years they 
have had to fight to improve railroad service for ship- 
pers and travelers. Now we are face to face with the 
biggest and perhaps the most formidable menace of all 
—public indifference. 

If we want to save the railroads we must realize that 
we have a fight on our hands. We can win, and in wag- 
ing our fight, let us remember that we are fighting not 
for the railroads alone but for American principles— 
principles that have made our country, in spite of de- 
pressions and recessions, the greatest and most prosper- 
ous on earth. 






Examiner Would Delay 
New Haven Revamping 


Wasuinecten, D. C. 


ISAPPROVAL at this time of all plans for the 
D reorganization of the New York, New Haven & 

Hartford under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act 
has been recommended to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the proposed report of Examiner Harvey H. 
Wilkinson, made public this week. Measuring the puta- 
tive net railway operating income on which the plans 
were based against actual current deficits, the examiner 
tosses all aside with the conclusion that on the present 
record the commission could not make the required statu- 
tory finding that “the proposed fixed charges of the re- 
organized company will be adequately covered.” 

Neither does Mr. Wilkinson think that the commission 
should exercise its right to approve a plan different 
from those proposed, because “the present chaotic con- 
dition of the principal debtor’s revenues is such that it 
is impossible at this time to estimate reasonably the fu- 
ture level of its earnings, without which it is imprac- 
ticable to formulate a plan of reorganization which would 
be fair to all the parties concerned.” If the commission 
should adopt this point of view, which might be applied 
generally to present conditions in the railroad industry, 
pending reorganization proceedings would be frozen until 
the future earnings outlook becomes less cloudy. 


Cites Present Deficit 


The examiner pointed out that each of the proposed 
‘lans was based on the assumption that there would be 
‘vailable in the so-called prospective year (the estimated 
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average for the years 1937-1941, inclusive) income avail- 
able for fixed charges of at least $13,485,274; and he 
went on to cite the 1937 results when “income available 
for fixed charges amounted to only $6,842,335,” and the 
“actual deficit in income available for fixed charges” 
thus far in 1938. He conceded that earnings may be 
expected to increase at some time in the future, but 
nevertheless insisted that “cognizance must be taken of 
the present level and immediately prevailing trend of 
earnings in formulating a plan for the financial rehabili- 
tation of a debtor.” 

“Charges,” Mr. Wilkinson went on in the ‘atter con- 
nection, “begin to accrue immediately on the coasumma- 
tion of a plan and, unless the capital structure is such 
as not to require the payment of any fixed charges, re- 
organization again becomes imperative in the event earn- 
ings are insufficient to meet them. Moreover, as a prac- 
tical matter, since these proceedings contemplate the 
continued operation of the property, it is quite essential 
that future earnings within some limits be reasonably 
assured in order that the holders of securities of a com- 
pany undergoing reorganization may determine what con- 
cessions, if any, should be made by them.” 

In addition to the uncertainty of the revenue outlook, 
the examiner cited the litigation in connection with the 
Old Colony’s lease of the Boston & Providence as an- 
other reason for refraining from action on the reorgani- 
zation at this time. He pointed out that the Boston & 
Providence is not a debtor in the case, and suggested 
that if the Old Colony should be authorized to reject 
its lease of the B. & P., the question would arise as to 
the latter’s attitude on leasing its properties to the re- 
organized company. 


Estimates of Future Revenues 


The proposed report which occupies 84 mimeographed 
sheets proceeds from its history and description of the 
New Haven system properties and financial structures to 
consider in turn the traffic and revenue outlook and the 
various plans of reorganization. The New Haven esti- 
mated that its gross revenue in the so-called prospective 
year would be $87,500,000, including freight revenue, 
$49,000,000, passenger revenue, $29,000,000, mail reve- 
nue, $2,100,000, express revenue, $2,030,000 and other 
revenue, $5,370,000. Also, it expected to have the above- 
mentioned $13,485,274 available for fixed charges. After 
considering the results of 1937 and those so far in 1938, 
the examiner finds it “obvious that unless there is a 
decided increase in operating revenue and decrease in 
operating expenses the amount estimated as available for 
fixed charges in the prospective year will not be attained 
in the period to which the estimate applied. It would 
further appear that if the results for the last five years 
alone are considered the estimate is not justified.” 

The review of the segregation and severence studies, 
assigning revenues and expenses to the individual mort- 
gaged or leased lines comprising the New Haven system, 
leads the examiner to the conclusion that such studies 
“may not be taken as conclusive,” although he does find 
that the New Haven “would suffer substantial losses in 
revenue and would incur large terminal expenditures in 
Boston in the event of the severence of the Old Colony 
lines, while it is extremely doubtful whether the Old 
Colony’s income would be increased materially.” In the 


latter connection the “evidence is unconvincing”’ as to the 
practicality of the proposal of the Protective Committee 
for the Old Colony Shareholders that the Old Colony 
might be operated separately with a car ferry between 
Newport, R. I., and Jersey City, N. J. 

Next comes the examiner’s discussion of the various 
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proposed plans and modification proposals. In summing 
up he points out that the plan of the principal debtor 
(the New Haven) provides for a total capitalization of 
$462,.794,128 with total fixed and contingent charges of 
$13,034,033, $9,535,410 of which would be fixed charges. 
In similar fashion the report sets up salient points of the 
various other plans, including those of the Independent 
3ondholders Committee, the Insurance Group, the Sav- 
ings Banks Group, the Old Colony, and the Old Colony 
Shareholders Protective Committee. 

“Tt will thus be seen,” the report goes on, “that the 
minimum fixed charges under any of the plans would be 
$8,149,548 and maximum fixed charges would be $9,616,- 
537. Total fixed and contingent charges required to be 
paid before any dividends could be paid on stock range 
from a minimum of $11,402,039 to a maximum of $13,- 
407,502. It is further noted that the plan proposing 
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minimum charges (the Insurance Group’s) excludes re- 
organization of the secondary debtors. Under the latter 
plan cash in the amount of $3,616,569 would also be re- 
quired to be paid in settlement of accrued and unpaid 
interest as of December 31, 1937. This plan also con- 
templates the expenditure of several millions of dollars 
for the construction and improvement of an alternate 
route (between Providence, R. I., and Boston, Mass.) 
which may be necessary as the result of the proposed 
disruption of the existing system.” 

The New Haven’s plan has been pending before the 
commission since July 1, 1937. In view of his recom- 
mended conclusion with respect to the uncertain outlook 
for income to support it and other complete plans the 
examiner deemed it unnecessary in his proposed report 
“to treat of the various other phases of the pending plans 
and numerous proposed modifications of those plans.” 


No Railway Relief Legislation 


Congress adjourning without having done anything 


for carriers —Labor gets its unemployment 
insurance law 


ONGRESS was expected to adjourn sometime 
> Thursday without having done anything for the 

railroads. The Wagner-Steagall bill to liberalize 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation lending require- 
ments enacted an “‘off-again-on-again” role during the 
session's closing days, but finally went “out the window” 
when the Railway Labor Executives’ Association failed 
to withdraw its opposition, and the House leadership 
notified Chairman Wagner of the Senate banking and 
currency committee that no action would be taken in the 
lower branch even though the New Yorker succeeded in 
an eleventh-hour effort to put the measure through the 
Senate. 

Expected also to fail of passage were the Pettengill 
bill to repeal the long-and-short-haul clause of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act’s fourth section, and the Wheeler- 
Lea bill to eliminate land-grant rates; while labor’s un- 
employment insurance bill was rushed through in rapid 
fashion, passing the House on Monday and the Senate on 
Wednesday. All measures not acted upon die with ad- 
journment, which, barring a special session, marks the 
end of the 75th Congress. In this connection Chairman 
©’Connor of the rules committee predicted on Wednes- 
day that a special session might be necessary to deal 
with a railroad crisis. On the previous day Representa- 
tive Pettengill of Indiana, sponsor of the long-and-short- 
haul clause repealer, deplored Congress’ failure to deal 
with the railroad problem which he called “the most 
critical one which is immediately before us.” Mr. Pet- 
tengill went on to say that such failure “seems to make 
government operation, if not ownership, the thing im- 
mediately ahead of us.” 


Roosevelt Thought Rail Aid Would Be Nice 


President Roosevelt’s final word on the situation came 
at his June 14 press conference. When asked if he 
wanted any railroad legislation enacted at the dying ses- 
sion, he replied by referring to his April 11 message 
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which he recalled had suggested that if Congress could 
do anything which would be helpful it would be very 
nice. Meanwhile it was reported on Capitol Hill that 
the “President did not object” to passage of the R. F. C. 
loan bill. While sponsorship of the latter was not a 
matter of Association of American Railroads policy in 
view of the indifference of some member roads, President 
J. J. Pelley and Vice-President R. V. Fletcher were 
actively supporting the measure. 

Railroad labor’s resolution authorizing the President 
to take over and operate the railroads in the event that 
the dispute over the pending wage reduction should result 
in a national emergency evidently proved too hot for 
labor’s Congressional friends to handle. After shopping 
around last week for a sponsor the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives’ ..ssociation announced its finding that “the 
legislative situation, in the remaining hours of Congress, 
makes it impossible to secure enactment of legislation of 
such national scope and importance as that contem- 
plated by the resolution.” Thus R. L. E. A. requested its 
Congressional friends “to withhold further action on this 
matter for the present”—a decision made “with knowl- 
edge of the fact that the President has authority to con- 
vene Congress in special session to deal with any national 
emergency affecting the transportation industry.” 





Eleventh-Hour Maneuvers 


The eleventh-hour maneuvers in connection with the 
R. F. C. loan bill commenced during the latter part of 
last week. On June 9 Chairman Jesse H. Jones of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation predicted upon 
leaving the White House after a conference with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that there would be no railroad legisla- 
tion passed. At his press conference on the following 
day the President said that he had no intention of send- 
ing any new message to Congress on the railroad situa- 
tion. That afternoon Mr. Jones and Chairman Wheeler 
of the Senate committee on interstate and foreign com- 
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merce called at the White House, from which came the 
report that there would be no attempt to enact any new 
legislation dealing with railroad reorganizations. Over 
the week-end came reports that railroad labor might 
withdraw its opposition to the R. F. C. loan bill in view 
of the fact that it was getting its unemployment insur- 
ance bill. The matter was considered at a Monday- 
morning meeting of the Railway Labor Executives’ As- 
sociation, after which Chairman George M. Harrison 
announced that labor’s position remained unchanged. 
Meanwhile Chairman Wagner of the Senate banking and 
currency committee had convened that group which 
ordered a favorable report on the Senate R. F. C. bill, 
which had previously been reported out and later re- 
committed when the wage-cut proposal brought forth 
considerable opposition. As stated above the New 
Yorker abandoned his efforts when the House leader- 
ship ruled out consideration of the companion Steagall 
bill which had remained undisturbed on the House cal- 
endar since labor made it a pawn in the wage con- 
troversy. 

The efforts to do something for the railroads in this 
session of Congress came as an aftermath of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s Ex Parte 123 decision 
allowing only about one-third of the 15 per cent increase 
in freight rates sought by the carriers. Out of a series 
of White House conferences came the President’s rail- 
road committee, consisting of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Chairman Walter M. W. Splawn and Com- 
missioners Joseph B. Eastman and Charles D. Mahaffie. 
The President took the report of this committee and 
various comments thereon and submitted them to Con- 
gress on April 11 with a message which made no recom- 
mendations. He merely said that “until it has been pos- 
sible for the Congress to make any and all studies for 
permanent solution of the railroad problem, some im- 
mediate legislation is, I believe, necessary at this ses- 
sion, in order to prevent serious financial and operating 
difficulties between now and the convening of the next 
Congress.” Of the recommendations of the Splawn-East- 
man-Mahaffie committee representatives of the Admin- 
istration, railway management and labor agreed at an 
April 26 conference that a non-controversial program 
which could be enacted at this session would comprise 
the RFC loan bill and the land-grant repealer; but 
this minimum relief program soon became controversial 
in so far as labor was concerned when the carriers 
served notice of their intention to cut wages 15 per cent. 


Fourth-Section Repealer Must Be Re-introduced 


As stated in the foregoing one of the important meas- 
ures to die with adjournment was the Pettengill long- 
and-short-haul-clause repealer. This was passed by the 
House on April 14, 1937, at the first session of the 
Congress by a vote of 268 to 120. After extended hear- 
ings during the present session it was reported favor- 
ably by the Senate interstate commerce committee, but 
filibuster threats prevented its being brought up in the 
Senate. Thus a new repealer must start the journey 
through Congress all over again. The same is true, 
however, of any future train-limit proposals, since the 
bill to limit the length of freight trains to 70 cars, which 
passed the Senate at the first session, was killed when 
the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce voted on March 31 against reporting it in the 
lower branch. 

Other proposals affecting the railroads which were 
introduced and died in committee or at various other 
stages of their journey through the Congress included 
the six-hour-day-for-dispatchers bill which was not re- 
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ported although hearings were held on it by both Senate 
and House committees ; various bills proposing liberaliz- 
ing amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act and 
to laws relating to the liability of carriers to injured 
employees; a bill to place railroad storedoor services 
under the Motor Carrier Act; and another to suspend 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s consolidation 
powers until Congress has enacted “adequate legislation 
properly designed to protect the public interest.” | 

Then there were the government ownership bills in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator Lundeen of Minne- 
sota and in the House by Representative Burdick of 
North Dakota; the Copeland-Lemke resolution proposing 
an I. C. C. study of “postalized” railroad fares and the 
Lemke bill providing for a three-year test of the idea 
under government guarantee ; and the through-routes bill 
which would have authorized the I. C. C. to prescribe 
through routes and joint rates without reference to the 
short-hauling of any carrier. 

The railroads failed in their effort to get exceptional 
treatment in the tax bill, and were included under the 
minimum wage provision of the wages and hours bill, 
although exempted from the maximum hours provisions. 
Among the bills enacted was that providing for refunds 
of taxes paid under the original invalidated retirement 
act, while the Agricultural Adjustment Act contained a 
section authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to inter- 
vene in rate cases affecting agricultural commodities. 


Wheeler’s Finance Probe 


Senator Wheeler’s committee investigating railway 
finances completed its inquisitions during the session and 
is now expected to turn its attention to a railway legis- 
lative program to be proposed for enactment when the 
next congress convenes. The closing sessions of this in- 
quiry probed the activities of the Pennroad Corporation, 
the Wabash, the Association of American Railroads and 
the Security Owners’ Association. Meanwhile the Mon- 
tanan issued statements assailing the Ex Parte 123 ap- 
plication of the railroads for authority to increase rates 
and demanding a reorganization of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission “from within.” His complaint in the 
latter connection was against the liberality of the com- 
mission’s Bureau of Finance in preparing recommenda- 
tions for I. C. C. certification of RFC loans to 
railroads. The Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
in voting to approve continuance of Mr. Wheeler’s com- 
mittee, demanded an investigation of what labor alleged 
to be the I. C. C.’s failure “to protect the public interest 
against the floating of worthless railway securities.” 

The closing weeks of the session brought forth a few 
pro and con speeches and extensions of remarks in con- 
nection with the proposed St. Lawrence seaway, 
prompted by Secretary of State Hull’s recent action 
looking to a revival of the project. The previous treaty 
failed of ratification in the Senate on March 14, 1934, 
the vote being 46 to 42, whereas a two-thirds vote was 
necessary for ratification. 


THE ARGENTINE STATE RatLways has announced its intention 
to purchase 64 Diesel-powered switching locomotives for service 
on meter-gage lines. Forty of the group will be of the larger 
type with either three coupled axles, having a maximum weight 
of 9 metric tons per axle or two 2-axle trucks having a weight 
per axle of 7 to 9 metric tons. 
will be of a smaller type. The cost of the group is estimated 
to be 5 million pesos ($1,650,000). 


The remaining 24 locomotives 
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Ceremonies Mark 


N. Y.-Chicago Runs 


Exhibits, special presentations 
and broadcasts, inaugurate 
new Central and P. R.R. trains 


Ceremonies, special mail cachets, music 
and. decorations marked the inaugural week 
of the new equipment of the New York 
Central for its “Twentieth Century” and 
the Pennsylvania for the “Broadway” and 
others of its fleet of “Blue Ribbon Trains,” 
described in detail elsewhere in these col- 
umns. 

Plaques honoring the inauguration of 
super-speed streamlined service between 
Chicago and New York were presented to 
Charles A. Liddle, president of the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany; D. A. Crawford, president of the 
Pullman Company ; H. E. Newcomet, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania; and W. F. 
Schaff, vice-president of the New York 
Central, the representatives of the four 
companies responsible for the new service, 
by Mayor Kelly of Chicago, on June 13. 
The plaques not only recognize the crea- 
tion of light-weight cars with modern ac- 
commodations, but take cognizance of the 
16-hour schedule on which the Twentieth 
Century Limited and the Broadway Lim- 
ited began operation on June 15. 

For two days, June 13 and 14, repre- 
sentative sections of the new equipment 
were placed on exhibit in New York and 
Chicago terminals of the two roads. Ap- 
proximately 88,000 persons inspected the 
trains at New York and more than 40,000 
passed through the cars of each train at 
Chicago. 

The inauguration ceremonies reached a 
climax on June 15 when the trains were 
started on their maiden runs from Chicago 
and New York, respectively. 

A message from the stars started the 
Twentieth Century Limited from Chicago. 
Ten stars were observed in the field of a 
giant telescope at the Elgin Observatory, 
Elgin, Ill., and the time impulse was trans- 
mitted by wire from the master clock in 
the observatory directly to the starting 
point at the LaSalle Street station in Chi- 
cago. As the impulse was flashed on 
synchronized signals and on a special dis- 
play board in the terminal for the benefit 
of crowds attending the departure, Mayor 
Kelly gave the “highball” and the train 
departed. 

At the Union Station on the same day, 
the Broadway Limited, the General, and 
the Liberty were christened with cham- 
pagne by Mrs. Chauncey McCormick, a 
representative of one of Chicago’s oldest 
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families; Miss Anna Carroll Drum, daugh- 
ter of Gen. Hugh A. Drum, commander of 
the Sixth Corps Area; and Miss Lucia 
Ellis, daughter of Admiral Hayne Ellis, 
commandant of the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station. Officers of the Penn- 
sylvania, the Pullman Company, the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Railway Mail Service were 
also numbered among those who partici- 
pated in the festivities. 

The 65,000 persons who inspected the 
new Twentieth Century in New York were 
regaled with popular tunes by the 12-piece 
Grand Central Terminal Red Cap orches- 
tra as they passed through the gateways 
to Tracks 36 and 37, upper level, where 
two complete sections of the Century, com- 
posed of an engine and 13 cars each, were 
piaced side by side. After inspecting the 
new cars and locomotives, those who rode 
the stamp collectors’ hobby were given the 
opportunity of buying stamps and envel- 
opes marked for carriage on the first trip 
of the new Century, all of which mail re- 
ceived a special stamped cachet commemo- 
rating the event. Special post cards mark- 
ing the initial run were also available at 
the price of the postage. 

Pennsylvania station, New York, was 
filled with special banners and standards 
announcing P. R. R.’s “Fleet of Modern- 
ism” and the gateway’to track 3, the ex- 
hibit track, was decorated with palms and 
bunting. Some 23,000 persons passed 
through the 13 new cars placed on exhibi- 
tion. A GG-1 type electric locomotive, of 
the class which hauls through passenger 
trains between New York and Harrisburg, 
Pa., was spotted at the head of the train. 
Those persons desiring to send mail on 
the first trip of the new Broadway, which 
was marked with a special cachet, were 
given the opportunity to present their let- 
ters to the train secretary in his lounge 
car office. 

On the afternoon of June 15, on the occa- 
sion of their initial departures from New 
York, the newly-equipped Broadway, Gen- 
eral and Spirit of St. Louis limiteds, were 
“christened” and officially placed in service 
within a period of one hour and 35 min- 
utes. George LeBoutillier, vice-president, 
New York, acted as master of ceremonies 
and had as his guests, Hale Holden, vice- 
president, Pullman Company, B. F. Fair- 
less, president, United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and former governor Alfred E. 
Smith. At 4 p. m. the -Naval Militia 
Band started its program of music, to- 
gether with the P. R. R.’s “Keystone 
Trainmen’s Quartette’ and the “Singing 
Red Caps.” At about 4:40 p. m., Mrs. 
F. R. McCoy, wife of Major-General Mc- 
Coy, christened the General just before it 

(Continued on page 1031) 
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Hungerford Attacks 


Unification Plan 


C. N. chief rejects Canadian 
railroad unification; would sub- 
stitute co-operative savings 


S. J. Hungerford, chairman and presi- 
dent of the Canadian National, testifying 
this week before the special Canadian Sen- 
ate committee appointed to investigate 
dominion railway problems, characterized 
the plan to unify the two large Canadian 
systems, which is sponsored by the Cana- 
dian Pacific, as impractical, unrealizable, 
unwieldy and opposed to the public inter- 
est. 

Following such charges, he reiterated his 
desire for a substitute policy of “enforced 
co-operation” in the individual elimination 
of duplicate facilities and wasteful effort 
and proposed that a public body, composed 
of one representative each from the Cana- 
dian National and the Canadian Pacific and 
a chairman representing the public interest, 
be appointed for a 5-year term and charged 
with “the exploration of the whole field 
of possible co-operative measures and the 
development of specific co-operative proj- 
ects,” whose duty would be “to endeavour 
to secure agreement of the two railways 
to all such proposals as are feasible, pro- 
ductive of economy, and in the public in- 
terest.” This body, he declared further, 
should endeavor to seek agreement of the 
two roads for all such proposals, but, fail- 
ing this, compulsion should be invoked 
through the medium of the arbitral tri- 
bunal provided for in the existing Canadian 
National-Canadian Pacific Act. 

In discussing this question of compul- 
sion, Mr. ‘Hungerford declared that he 
knew of no country that does not reserve 
to itself the right to exercise compulsion 
over privately-owned railways in the pub- 
lic interest. In addition, he reminded the 
committee that in the matter of unification 
the Canadian Pacific has indicated its will- 
ingness to submit to the rulings of an 
over-riding commission having wide pow- 
ers. “It is not clear that if the principle 
of compulsion is proper in unification why 
it should not be proper in co-operation.” 

The speaker attacked the C. P. R.’s uni- 
fication plan chiefly on the allegations that 
its promised economies are not realizable ; 
that its proposed abandonment of a mini- 
mum of 5,000 miles of line would consti- 
tute “setting the transportation clock of 
Canada back 30 years” and would not be 
feasible in regard to the public interest; 
that the entire elimination of competiti n 
is undesirable from the standpoint of staif 
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morale; that current comparisons between 
the two roads fail to take into account the 
basic differences between their locations, 
traffic densities, etc.; and that the merger 
of a private with a state-owned railroad 
would be impractical. In short, he was of 
the opinion that the conclusions of the 
Royal Commission on Transportation, is- 
sued in 1932, which rejected unification 
and recommended enforced co-operation, 
“are the conclusions which impartial study 
would appear to warrant.” 

Expanding his discussion of contem- 
plated economies from unification, esti- 
mated by the C. P. R. to reach $75,000,000 
annually, Mr. Hungerford, declaring that 
he had experienced three major consolida- 
tions in the formation of the Canadian 
National, said: “My experience has been 
that large-scale economies are not produced 
from consolidations, and I speak not from 
theory but from experience.” The im- 
provement in efficiency of this system, he 
stated, “has not, in a large degree, resulted 
from consolidation, but is mostly the result 
of improvements in the art of railroading 
and has been paralleled by the experience 
of railways in other countries . . . drastic 
abandonments of lines, service and facili- 
ties were not a factor and indeed, if at- 
tempted, would have defeated the very ob- 
ject for which the national railways was 
formed.” 

Furthermore, he argued, the C. P. R. 
estimate is based to some extent on the 
assumption that C. P. R. unit costs can 
be applied to C. N. operations, which as- 
sumption he declared to be unsound in 
that the geographical distribution of lines, 
the nature of the traffic and operating 
problems applying to the two lines “are 
very considerably different.” In this con- 
nection, he pointed out that the average 
volume of traffic per mile of line on the 
C. N. is less than on the C. P. R. and 
that the C. N. has attempted to maintain 
employment levels in times of falling traf- 
fic. He criticized the C. P. R. witnesses 
for basing their comparisons on Blue Book 
statistics and claimed that “it is well known 
to railroad people in this country that the 
Blue Book statistics on railways lack com- 
parability to such a degree that the Min- 
ister of Transport has set up a Joint 
Committee of Canadian railways officers 
and of government officials to develop a 
uniform method of reporting.” 

Mr. Hungerford, in dealing with the 
question of abandonment, charged the C. 
P. R. with failure to reveal the details of 
proposed curtailments of services, and 
abandonment of shops, terminals, division 
points, etc. The extent to which public 
interest is adversely affected may be gaged 
by this reluctance to give the details of 
just what is contemplated in the unifica- 
tion plan. The frank statements by Cana- 
dian Pacific officers that to divulge such 
information would impair relationships 
with the communities affected, is sufficient 
evidence to me that the general statement 
contained in the brief of the Canadian 
Pacific that the quality and quantity of 
transportation service in no part of the 
country would be seriously impaired, is in- 
correct. Nor can I accept the Canadian 
Pacific argument that since none of these 
t! ngs will be done without the prior con- 
sent of the Board of Railway Commis- 
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sioners, the country need not concern it- 
self with such matters at this time.” 

The speaker then went on record as 
Opposing economies which would be gained 
“at the expense of the development of 
Canada and of a wide disturbance in the 
already disturbed labor and material mar- 
kets of the country.” Furthermore, he 
said, monopoly does not make for effi- 
ciency. “I do feel that there is a very grave 
danger of a slackening of the morale of 
the organization, of a lessening of initia- 
tive and enthusiasm, a loss of sympathetic 
contact between the management and the 
men and between the management and the 
public. These risks are, in my opinion, 


- so great that they could only be offset by 


the reality of substantial economies on a 
scale which I, for my part, cannot en- 
visage.” 

The C. N. president went rather deeply 
into the problem-of merging the two man- 
agements and discussed the possibilities of 
the fusion of a state-owned with a priv- 
ately-owned railway on terms which, he 
claimed, are as yet undisclosed. His con- 
clusion was: “The present proposal for 
unification has neither the merits of pub- 
lic or of private ownership and, in my 
opinion, is impractical and would conceiv- 
ably lead to serious involvement of the 
state.” 


C. L. Hodge Is Retirement Board's 
Acting Secretary 


Charles L. Hodge, former chief of the 
Railroad Retirement Board’s Division of 
Investigation, is now acting secretary of 
the Board, having taken over the duties 
of R. B. Bronson who resigned recently. 


A. T. A. Convention—Correction 


The annual convention and exhibition of 
the American Transit Association, which 
has been announced as scheduled to be 
held in Atlantic City, N. J., September 19 
to 23, inclusive, has been cancelled and an 
annual meeting will be held in the Royal 
York hotel, Toronto, Ont., October. 3 to 
6, inclusive. 


179 Roads Fight Stoker Order 


Attorneys for 179 railroads filed suits in 
the federal district court at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on June 14, seeking to restrain an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission order requir- 
ing installation of automatic stokers on all 
coal-burning locomotives. The order, issued 
last December, requires that 20 per cent of 
the locomotives be equipped with stokers 
by July 1 and another 20 per cent each 
year thereafter. 


R. B. A. Evolving Legislative 
Program 


A plan to solve the legislative problems 
of the railroads is being evolved by the 
Railway Business Association, following 
the ratification of action taken by the 
board of directors by Western members 
in Chicago on June 9 and Eastern mem- 
bers in New York on June 2. The ac- 
tion taken by the association is precipitated 
by the failure of Congress to afford the 
railroads relief, coupled with an even more 
chaotic condition which will confront the 
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Seventy-sixth Congress. The objective of 
the association is the formation of a long- 
term program which has for its founda- 
tion basic and constructive facts and which 
will protect the public, the industry, and 
labor. The first step in the formation of 
the plan will be an analysis to determine 
which subjects are vital to a constructive 
program. All transportation groups as 
well as shippers, security holders, labor 
and agricultural interests will be con- 
sidered. It is expected that a more tang- 
ible conception of the actual plan will be 
formulated by the end of June. 


Air Traffic in April 

The 17 scheduled air lines operating in 
continental United States in April carried 
104,661 passengers and 497,225 lb. of ex- 
press, flying 44,412,815 passenger-miles 
and 299,887,923 express pound-miles, ac- 
cording to reports to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Air Commerce. 
In April 1937, the 20 lines then reporting 
carried 76,199 passengers and 540,310 Ib. 
of express, flying 33,136,248 passenger- 
miles and 321,929,629 express pound-miles. 


Bill Authorizing Crossing Work 
Signed by President 


President Roosevelt has signed the bill 
(H.R. 10140) authorizing federal-aid high- 
way expenditures for the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1940, and June 30, 1941, in- 
cluding ‘$20,000,000 and $30,000,000 respec- 
tively for grade crossing elimination and 
protection work. The estimated appor- 
tionment to states of these grade crossing 
funds was given in the review of the meas- 
ure which appeared in the Railway Age 
of June 11, page 979. 


Rebels Pass First Million Miles 


The streamlined “Rebels” of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern completed their first 
million miles of operation on June 10. 
These trains, which are in scheduled serv- 
ice between New Orleans, La., and Jack- 
son, Tenn., were received by the road from 
the American Car & Foundry Co., just 
three years ago. The New Orleans Safety 
League recently presented I. B. Tigrett, 
president of the road, with a silver plaque 
noting that no injuries of consequence have 
been suffered by passengers or crew on 
the Rebels since they were placed in serv- 
ice. The award will be hung permanently. 
at the rounded observation end of one of 
the trains. 


N. Y. R. R. Club Takes a Day Off 


Some 850 railroad and supply men at- 
tended the annual outing of the New York 
Railroad Club on June 9 at the Westches- 
ter Country Club, Rye, N. Y. Golf and 
other games and diversions consumed the 
major part of the day while a banquet 
constituted the evening program. There 
were 382 entries in the various golf tourna- 
ments and 479 rounds of golf were played. 
The H. H. Vreeland trophy, for the first 
time since the inauguration of golf tourna- 
ments by the club in 1920, was captured by 
a team of railroad men who this time 
wrested it from railroad supply repre- 
sentatives. The winning team, which 
played a score of 322, included Harry 
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Nunn, West Springfield, Mass.; R. Wain- 
right, New York; F. W. Felde, Jackson, 
Mich.; W. J. Sasso, Cleveland, Ohio, all 
of whom are connected with the New 
York Central system. The winner of the 
Daniel M. Brady cup was E. D. Searle 
of the American Arch Company, who 
played a gross score of 78 and net of 72. 

C. A. Gill, general manager of the Read- 
ing and president of the club, presided at 
the banquet. 


Santa Fe Co-operating in 
Grasshopper Control 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is 
co-operating in the present grasshopper 
control campaign throughout the South- 
west by applying poison mixture on its 
right of way, where farmérs take care of 
the situation on adjoining land. Participa- 
tion is at the request of agricultural col- 
leges in Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Colorado and West Texas and the 
work is being done in areas where the 
grasshoppers threaten serious damage to 
crops. The work is being done by section 
crews that buy the poison bait prepared 
by the state and government agencies and 
apply it under the supervision of county 
farm agents. 


Argument July 6 on Negro 
Congressman’s Complaint 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set July 6 as the date for oral argu- 
ment on the complaint in which Arthur 
W. Mitchell, negro congressman from IIli- 
nois, is alleging that present accommoda- 
tions for colored passengers traveling in 
Arkansas over the line of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific are unjustly dis- 
criminatory and unduly prejudicial. Ex- 
aminer William A. Disque’s proposed re- 
port, reviewed in the Railway Age of May 
14, has recommended dismissal of the com- 
plaint which arose as a result of Mr. Mit- 
chell’s being forced to ride in a “Jim 
Crow” car in Arkansas when he had occu- 
pied a Pullman from Chicago and held a 
first class ticket from that city to Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


B. & M. Motor Applications 


Joint Board No. 186, composed of Win- 
slow E. Melvin of New Hampshire, has 
recommended in a proposed report that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission deny 
applications of the Boston & Maine Trans- 
portation Company, affiliate of the Boston 
& Maine, for common carrier trucking 
certificates on foyr New Hampshire routes. 
Taking the position that trucking services 
contracted for by the B. & M. T. “cannot 
be regarded as motor vehicle operations 
of the applicant under the statutory defini- 
tion of a common carrier by motor ve- 
hicle,” the Board reached the same con- 
clusion as did Examiner Naefe whose pro- 
posed report on general B. & M. and B. & 
M. T. “grandfather” clause applications 
was reviewed in the Railway Age of May 
28, page 921. 


June Safety Poster Graphs Em- 
ployee Accident Record 


A graphic record of railway employee 
casualties, presented in five-year groups, 
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for the period between 1913 and 1937, is 
the June public poster of the Safety Sec- 
tion, Association of American Railroads. 
For each group of five years there is pre- 
sented a bar graph*in the form of an 
amusement park “hit-the-bell-with-the- 
hammer strength tester” and a red streak 
rising up the middle indicates the number 
of casualties for the particular group of 
years. It is clearly shown that the num- 
ber of railroad employees hurt have de- 
clined at a rapid rate between 1913 and 
1937,—namely, from somewhere between 
800,000 to 900,000 in the group 1913-1917, 
to under 100,000 in the group 1933-1937. 
“Old Man Accident Weakens.” 


Daylight Service to Feather River 
Canyon Resumed 


Daylight service through the Feather 
River Canyon of California was resumed 
by the “Scenic Limited’ of the Western 
Pacific on June 12. Prior to 1933, two 
trains were operated between San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and Salt Lake City, Utah, the 
morning train providing a daylight run 
through the canyon, but when service was 
curtailed it was necessary to remove the 
morning train. Now, with a_ readjust- 
ment of the schedule of the “Scenic Lim- 
ited” daylight service is again provided. 
The “Scenic Limited” leaves San Fran- 
cisco at 9:40 a. m., instead of 7:00 p. m., 
and arrives in Salt Lake City at 12:40 
p. m. the next day, instead of 9:00 p. m. 
Returning, it leaves Salt Lake City at 2:30 
p. m., instead of 7:25 a. m., and arrives in 
San Francisco at 4:52 p. m., instead of 
8:50 a. m. 


Awarded Honorary Degrees 


L. W. Baldwin, president of the Missouri 
Pacific, Edward M. Durham, Jr., chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, and William C. Dickerman, 
president of the American Locomotive 
Company, classmates at Lehigh University 
in 1896, were awarded honorary degrees 
of Doctor of Engineering by that school at 
commencement exercises on June 14. The 
degree was conferred upon Mr. Baldwin in 
recognition of noteworthy contributions to 
the technique and economics of railway 
operation; upon Mr. Durham in recogni- 
tion of noteworthy contributions to rail- 
way managément; and upon Mr. Dicker- 
man in recognition of notable contributions 
in the improvement of locomotive and other 
railway equipment. Messrs. Baldwin and 
Durham were graduated from Lehigh with 
a degree of civil engineer, while Mr. 
Dickerman was graduated with a degree 
of mechanical engineer. 


May Operating Revenues Down 
22.2 Per Cent from Last Year 


Preliminary reports from 89 Class I 
railroads, representing 81.5 per cent of to- 
tai revenues, made public today by the 
Association of American Railroads, show 
that those railroads, in May, had estimated 
operating revenues amounting to $223,599,- 
685 compared with $287,345,551 in the same 
month of 1937 and $376,782,025 in the same 
month of 1930. The May gross was 22.2 
per cent below that of May, 1937, and 
40.7 per cent below May, 1930. Freight 
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revenues of the 89 roads in May amounted 
to $177,014,324 compared with $232,909,- 
818 in May, 1937, and $290,106,326 in May, 
1930—24.0 per cent below the former, and 
39.0 per cent below 1930. Passenger rev- 
enues totaled $25,886,614 compared with 
$28,677,008 in May, 1937, and $50,787,731 
in May, 1930, being 9.7 per cent below the 
same month in 1937, and 49.0 per cent be- 
low the same month in 1930. 


Express Rate Hearing July 6 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set July 6 as the date for the beginning 
of hearings at Washington, D. C., before 
Division 7 on the application of the Rail- 
way Express Agency and the Southeastern 
Express Company for a readjustment of 
the express rate structure. As pointed out 
in last week’s issue the application pro- 
poses both increases and decreases, which 
are expected to bring $10,000,000 additional 
revenue annually—$5,000,000 from increases 
on present traffic and a like amount from 
new traffic attracted by the rate adjust- 
ments. + 

The case has been docketed as Ex Parte 
126, Express Rates, 1938. Division 7 to 
which it has been assigned was created 
to handle the Ex Parte 123 case, and is 
now handling the Pullman Company’s Ex 
Parte 125 application for a 10 per cent 
increase in rates. Members of the Divi- 
sion are Commissioners Aitchison, Porter 
and Caskie. 


Routes Through Floydada, Tex., 
Gateway 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a supplemental report in No. 
26070, Quanah, Acme & Pacific Railway 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company, et al., modifying its re- 
port on rehearing so as to eliminate there- 
from all conclusions and findings with re- 
spect to Texas Panhandle traffic. This ac- 
tion followed the filing of a motion by de- 
fendants in which the complainant con- 
curred. 

The commission’s findings upon rehear- 
ing and reconsideration of this case were 
summarized in the Railway Age of March 
5. They modified findings of a previous 
report to require the removal of undue 
prejudice, discrimination and _ preference 
found to exist in connection with the fail- 
ure or refusal of the Santa Fe and other 
roads to establish through routes and joint 
rates with the Q. A. & P. through the 
Floydada, Tex., gateway. 


I. C. C. Reopens Eastern Fare Case; 
Hearing June 27 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has re-opened the passenger-fare phase of 
Ex Parte 123, setting for further hearing 
on June 27 at Washington, D. C., the peti- 
tion of Eastern road’s for authority to in- 
crease their basic coach rates from two 
cents per mile to 2.5 cents. This action 
came as a result of the Eastern carriers’ 
petition for reargument and _ reconsidera- 
tion of last April’s 6-to-5 decision denying 
the boost which was expected to bring 
about $29,000,000 in additional annual rev- 
enue on the basis of 1936 traffic. 

The new hearings will be held befor 
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the commission’s Division 7, consisting of 
Commissioners Aitchison, Porter and Cas- 
kie, which was created to handle the Ex 
Parte 123 case. The original decision on 
the passenger-fare phase was reviewed in 
the Railway Age of April 23, page 735, 
while the Eastern carriers’ petition for 
reconsideration was covered in the issue of 
May 21, page 879. 


Proposed Motor Carrier 
Reports 


Examiner Robert R. Hendon, of the 
Section of Finance of the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in a proposed report to the com- 
mission, has recommended that it authorize 
the Rock Island Motor Transit, a Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific affiliate, to purchase 
certain operating rights of the Burlington 
Transportation, a Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy affiliate, between Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., 
via. Ames and Mason City, Iowa, and 
Albert Lea, Minn., Austin and Owatonna. 

In another proposed report Examiner 
Hendon has recommended that the com- 
mission authorize the Rio Grande Motor 
Way, Incorporated, a Denver & Rio 
Grande Western affiliate, to purchase the 
operating rights and property of Robert 
Colman, doing business as the Colman 
Freight Service, and J. B. Moore, doing 
business as the Moore Truck Line. The 
routes involved are between Denver, Colo., 
and Leadville and between Denver and 
Gunnison. 


Magazine Editors Meet at 
Cincinnati 

The spring meeting of the American 
Railway Magazine Editors Association was 
held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on June 11. During the 
business session, subjects pertaining to the 
publication of magazines were discussed, 
the speakers being Ruth Neely, publicity 
director and executive secretary of the 
Federated Council of Cincinnati Teachers 
Organization; B. E. Olsen, traffic manager 
of McCall Corporation; Laura Armitage, 
assistant Director of public relations of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio; and George J. Flautz, 
chief clerk to the general foreman of the 
Norfolk & Western. 

At a luncheon M. L. Lyles, assistant to 
the president of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, spoke on the history of maga- 
zines and outlined the activities of the pub- 
lic relations department of the Association 
of American Railroads. Edward Hunger- 
ford, of the World’s Fair to be held in 
New York in 1939, discussed the plan for 
the fair, emphasizing the exhibitions of the 
railroads. Plans for a fall meeting on Oc- 
tober 14 and 15 at Chicago were also dis- 
cussed. 


Machinists’ Union 50 Years Old 


The International Association of Ma- 
chinists, often called “The War Dogs of 
the Labor Movement,” reaches its 50th 
year of existence this year, according to 
a short history of the union by A. O. 
Wharton, president of the union, which 
appears in the current Labor Information 
Bulletin of the United States Department 
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of Labor. The first meeting of the ma- 
chinists was held on May 5, 1888, by a 
group of ten men in the Atlanta (Ga.) 
shops of the Wilmington, Columbia & 
Augusta under the name of the United 
Machinists & Mechanical Engineers of 
America. This group later became Lodge 
No. 1 of the International Association of 
Machinists. 

The article traces briefly the develop- 
ment and growth of the union, its “liber- 
alization” to meet the changed conditions 
brought about by the use of semi-automatic 
and automatic machinery, its provisions for 
apprentices and its strike record. Mr. 
Wharton also devotes a paragraph to the 
negotiation in 1892 of the first agreement 
ever participated in between a railroad and 
its shop craft employees, which was signed 
by the machinists, boiler-makers, and black- 
smiths with the Union Pacific and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. In 1919 
the machinists also joined the Railway 
Employees department of the American 
Federation of Labor in agreements with 
the United States Railroad Administration. 
Present membership of the union is esti- 
mated to be in excess of 200,000. 


New Mediation Board Chairman 
and Secretary 


William M. Leiserson, a member of the 
National Mediation Board, has been desig- 
nated to act as the Board’s chairman for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1. It is the 
practice of the Board to rotate the chair- 
manship; and Dr. Leiserson will succeed 
Otto S. Beyer, who has been acting chair- 
man since the death of James W. Carmalt 
last December. 

Meanwhile the Board has appointed 
Robert F. Cole as secretary, succeeding 
the late H. H. Reed who had served as 
acting secretary since the appointment 
early this year of former Secretary George 
A. Cook to succeed Mr. Carmalt as a 
member of the Board. Mr. Cole entered 
railroad mediation work in 1920 with the 
United States Railroad Labor Board, after 
having served for three years as Nevada’s 
industrial commissioner and_ ex-officio 
labor commissioner. He was assistant sec- 
retary of the U. S. Railroad Labor Board 
and served its successor—the U. S. Board 
of Mediation—as mediator, continuing in 
that position with the present National 
Mediation Board. He was a senior medi- 
ator at the time of his appointment as sec- 
retary. 


Freight Cars Carried Record 
Loads in 1937 


Railroad freight cars carried record loads 
in 1937, according to the Association of 
American Railroads. The average load per 
car, for all cars in carload service, was 
36.7 tons last year—a new high record. 
This exceeded by four-tenths tons the pre- 
vious record, established in 1936. 

Each commodity group, except one, 
showed heavier loading last year than in 
1936, the greatest actual gain being made 
in the products of mines. The average for 
mine products was 53.1 tons in 1937 com- 
pared with 52.4 tons in 1936. For products 
of agriculture, the average tonnage per car 
last year was 26.1 tons compared with 25.7 
tons in 1936. There was an increase of 
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two-tenths of a ton in the average for 
forest products, raising the figure to 30.7 
tons in 1937. Manufacturers and miscel- 
laneous freight had an average last year 
of 26.8 tons, two-tenths of a ton more than 
in 1936, while the average for animals and 
products has remained the same for the 
last three years—12.6 tons. 

“Establishment of this new high record,” 
says the A.A.R. “was made possible by 
effective cooperation between shippers and 
the railroads to load freight cars more 
nearly to capacity, and by the replacement 
of older and smaller freight cars with 
larger and better ones. In 1937, the aver- 
age capacity of all railroad freight cars 
was 49.4 tons, compared with 43.8 tons in 
1923.” 


Chesapeake Corporation Votes 
Dissolution 


The oft-postponed special stockholders’ 
meeting of the Chesapeake Corporation, 
intermediate unit in the holding company 
chain created by the Van Sweringens, 
finally came off on June 14 in Baltimore, 
Md., and resulted in the election of a 
board predominantly friendly to the so- 
called Guaranty Trust Company interests. 
At the same time, a unanimously-approved 
resolution to dissolve Chesapeake sets in 
motion a step which has long been ad- 
vocated by Robert R. Young, chairman, 
Alleghany Corporation, and the “Icser” 
in the battle for proxies between Alleghany 
and the Guaranty by reason of a Circuit 
Court refusal to restrain the trust com- 
pany from voting Chesapeake stock held 
by it as collateral for certain Alleghany 
bonds. Those present at the meeting voted 
to increase the board membership from 
five to seven and elected as members C. 
L. Bradley, J. P. Murphy, Earle Bailie, 
J. L. Dickinson, J. B. Hollister, A. P. 
Kirby, and Mr. Young, all of whom were 
placed in nomination by Randolph Barton, 
allied with Guaranty. Mr. Young had 
placed in nomination an opposition slate 
which contained the names of all but 
Messers. Bradley and Murphy, in place of 
which, L. P. Ayers and D. S. Barrett were 
selected. 

A resolution introduced by Alleghany 
Corporation at the stockholders meeting 
concerning dissolution of Chesapeake Cor- 
poration proposed that the principal hold- 
ings of the corporation in the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Company be distributed to 
its stockholders pending the legal steps re- 
quired to carry out dissolution under the 
laws of the state of Maryland. An earlier 
letter sent to Messers. Bailie, Dic'sinson and 
Hollister, as new directors of Chesapeake, 
listed the reasons for Alleghany’s pushing 
of the dissolution program, including the 
contention that the continued existence of 
the corporation “causes the skimming off 
of income from its holdings, for its cor- 
porate expenses, which income would 
otherwise be available to its stockholders,” 
brings about “an unnecessary pyramiding 
of taxes” and causes “an artificial depres- 
sion” in the value of the collateral behind 
Alleghany bonds and hence a depression 
in the market value of the bonds themselves. 

The new board of Chesapeake Corpora- 
tion, at a meeting held in New York on 
June 15, failed to re-elect Mr. Young as 
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chairman and held the post open indefinite- 
ly. It refused also to adopt the Young 
resolution that C. & O. holdings be dis- 
tributed to stockholders and formed a com- 
mittee to consider a separate dissolution 
plan. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended June 4 totaled 502,624 cars, a de- 
crease of 59,437 cars or 10.6 per cent be- 
low the preceding week due to the Decora- 
tion Day holiday, a decrease of 186,363 
cars or 27 per cent below the correspond- 
ing week in 1937 and a decrease of 357,440 
cars or 41.6 per cent below the same week 
in 1930. All commodity classifications ex- 
cept ore showed decreases under the pre- 
ceding week, while all commodity classi- 
fications except grain and live stock showed 
decreases under last year. The summary, 
as compiled by the Car Service Division, 














Association of American Railroads, fol- 
lows: 
Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, June 4 

Districts 1938 1937 1936 
OS ere 106,712 142,091 149,698 
Allegheny ..... 89,438 143,471 137,140 
Pocahontas 33,513 44,397 46,232 
Southern ...... 81,124 99,582 94,488 
Northwestern 69,289 118,312 115,730 
Central Western 81,290 93,535 97,139 
Southwestern 41,258 47,599 55,417 
Total Western 

Districts 191,837 259,446 268,286 
Total All Roads 502,624 688,987 695,844 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain 

Products 26,332 22,124 31,672 
Live Stock 11,366 10,423 11,802 
Coal snbadaeekss 86,599 104,857 102,549 
OR eee 4,204 9,201 8,309 
Forest Products. 24,503 37,448 34,762 
Ore cet eseecees 21,381 73,415 52,137 
Merchandise l.c.l. 130,036 149,334 165,058 
Miscellaneous 198,203 282,185 289,555 
ee ee 502,624 688,987 695,844 
> eer 562,061 790,503 646,812 
8 ee 545,808 775,074 683,590 
| ee. eo 541,813 769,560 681,408 
a th chenares 536,140 763,495 


668,866 


Cumulative Total, ae 
22 Weeks ...11,973,078 15,964,597 13,959,070 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended June 4 totaled 43,118, as against 40,- 
455 for the previous week and 48,265 for 
the corresponding week last year, accord- 
ing to the compilation of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Ra - Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
June 4, 1938 ...... 43,118 19,016 
may 2G, 1996 . 2.00% 40,455 19,591 
Zoe Be, BPOO. seve 44,941 20,511 
sume 3, 19 cvccss 48,265 24,254 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Dame 4, 29968) 2c cacs 970,213 471,115 
Dee DS, BGs wesces 1,042,247 621,994 
Baap 3G, 1956 .0cces 942,255 521,349 


Plea to Impound Spotting 
Fees Over-ruled 


A motion of five industries in Chicago to 
impound amounts collected by the railroads 
for car spotting services was denied by 
a statutory federal court of three judges 
at Chicago on June 14. The industries 
sought to amend final decrees handed down 
in the litigation involving the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s ruling on terminal 
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allowances for car spotting services, and 
have the court direct the railroads to turn 
over to them terminal allowances: which 
have accumulated in special accounts on 
the carriers’ books pending determination 
of the litigation. Final decrees against the 
companies were entered by the three judges 
recently in conformance with rulings by the 


“United States Supreme Court, which up- 


held the right of the I. C. C. to issue its 
cease and desist orders banning payment of 
terminal allowances to the industries. The 
latter attacked the right of the regulating 
body to issue these orders and sought to 
collect these impounded allowances on the 
ground that the railroads have not with- 
drawn tariffs providing for such payments. 
The district court entered interlocutory in- 
junctions restraining the group from en- 
forcing its findings pending determination 
of the issue, and ordered the allowances 
which were being paid to be set up in the 
carriers’ ‘books. The commission con- 
tended that the industries have no right 
to impound funds because the essence of 
the rulings outlawing payment of spotting 
allowances had been fully sustained. In 
entering its final decree, the court permitted 
the railroads to retain the impounded al- 
lowances. 


Amateur” Black Gang” Rehabilitates 
Last Lackawanna Camel-Back 


Individual members of the Railway & 
Locomotive Society, New York chapter, 
are hard at work every Saturday restoring 
locomotive No. 952 of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western in the road’s shops 
at Kingsland, N. J. The 952 is the last 
“camel-back” on the road; furthermore, 
she is a representative type of the famous 
“American” or 4-4-0 classification, which 
once constituted the country’s most popu- 
lar passenger power. Hence, when two 
pioneer railroad hobbyists, A. S. Pennoyer 
and T. T. Taber, learned several months 
ago that the locomotive was interned at 
Utica, N. Y., on the brink of the scrap- 
heap, they presented a plan to J. M. Davis, 
president of the Lackawanna, whereby a 
group of lay railroad devotees would seek 
to restore the locomotive to a state worthy 
of exhibition. Mr. Davis viewed the pro- 
posal sympathetically at once and, as soon 
as her mileage was run out, ordered No. 
952 to the Kingsland shop where she was 
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spotted in a place where a selected group 
of “fans” might become active with paint 
scrapers and cleaning fluid on scheduled 
Saturdays. “The engine doesn’t owe us 
anything,” the president declared. “We 
set it aside for you to fix up.” 

The work now proceeds apace, and, with 
the aid of C. J. Scudder, chief of motive 
power, and his department, the group hope 
to get their engine in shape not only for 
exhibition at the New York World’s Fair, 
and at points along the Lackawanna, but 
to restore it to full operation under steam. 
Meanwhile, Andy Wilson, a _pensioned 
engineman, who ran No. 952 for many 
years on the Morris & Essex division, is 
watching developments with interest, glad 
to know that his engine is to run again. 

The 952 was built at Schenectady, N. Y., 
in 1905 and is one of the few remaining 
Lackawanna engines fitted with Stephen- 
son link motion. 


Would Permit T. & P. Affiliate 
to Buy Truck Line 


Joint Board No. 171, composed of C. V. 
Terrell, of Texas; Alex Grouchy, of 
Louisiana, and Roy S. Walker, of New 
Mexico, has. recommended in a proposed 
report that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authorize upon conditions the pur- 
chase by the Texas & Pacific Motor 
Transport Company, subsidiary of the 
Texas & Pacific, of certain operating rights 
of Southern Transportation Company on 
the route between Dallas, Tex., and 
Shreveport, La. The railroad subsidiary 
proposes to pay $40,000 for the rights on 
two sections of the route “generally paral- 
leling” the T. & P. line between Dallas and 
Wills Point, 48 miles, and between Glade- 
water and Shreveport, 79 miles; the Wills 
Point-Gladewater segment, the applicant 
hopes to cover as to interstate operations 
if another pending application is acted 
upon favorably. 

The Board calls the proposed purchase 
“another step in the general plan of ap- 
plicant and the railway toward the develop- 
ment of co-ordinated truck-rail service on 
merchandise freight in the entire territory 
served by the railway.” In authorizing the 
purchase it would forbid the T. & P. 
Motor Transport Company to offer service 
at any point other than a T. & P. station; 
and subject it to “such further limitations, 





Railroad Hobbyists Saved this Last Lackawanna “Camel-Back” from the Scrap Pile 
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FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVES 
| HAVE BEEN MODERNIZED 


Freight Locomotive development and design have 
kept pace with the modern trend for improvements. 





All were representatives of their times. 


Step by step they have been improved, 





leading up to the Super-Power 


locomotive of today, which 





handles freight traffic with 





maximum efficiency and 


lowest operating cost. 





LIMA 
LOCOMOTIVE WORKS } 


INCORPORATED 





LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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restrictions or modifications as may be 
found necessary to impose or make in or- 
der to insure that service shall be auxiliary 
or supplementary to train service of the 
railway and shall not unduly restrain com- 
petition.” 


“Coronation Scot” to Make 
American Tour 


Lord Stamp of Shortlands, chairman of 
the London, Midland & Scottish (Great 
Britain), announced that his road’s stream- 
lined “Coronation Scot” will tour 3,121 
miles over eight American systems next 
year, visiting 38 cities, and will later be 
exhibited at the New York World’s Fair. 
Host to American transportation heads and 
other distinguished guests at a luncheon 
tendered by him in the Hotel Gotham, New 
York, as president of the Associated Brit- 
ish & Irish Railways, Lord Stamp said 
that the London-to-Glasgow flier, which in 
trials set the British record speed of 114 
m. p. h., will be brought here the last 
week in March to Baltimore, Md., where it 
will start on the following itinerary : Wash- 
ington, D. C., Wilmington, Del., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Lancaster, Harrisburg, Pitts- 
burgh, Wheeling, W. Va., Columbus, Ohio, 
Dayton, Cincinnati, Louisville, Ky., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Terre Haute, St. Louis, Mo., 
Springfield, Ill., Chicago, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Battle Creek, Detroit, Toledo, Ohio, 
Cleveland, Akron, Youngstown, Erie, Pa., 
Buffalo, N. Y., Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, 
Schenectady, Albany, Springfield, Mass., 
Worcester, Boston, Providence, R. L., 
Hartford, Conn., New Haven and New 
York City. 

In making this tour, the train will travel 
over the Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania. 
Big Four, Louisville & Nashville, Illinois 
Central, Michigan Central, New York Cen- 
tral and the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. The tour will end in time for 
the train to be in position at the World’s 
Fair on April 15, ready for the opening on 
April 30. <A post-exhibition tour is under 
consideration. 


Railroad Retirement Board Gets 
Deficiency Appropriation 


Experience gained by the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board in the first 91%4 months of 
administering the 1937 pension act “has 
shown conclusively the inadequacy of exist- 
ing available data, either for estimating 
case loads or actuarial monetary liabilities,” 
according to the statement submitted by 
the Board to a sub-committee of the House 
committee on appropriations in justifica- 
tion of a request for the additional appro- 
priation of $415,000 for the fiscal year 1939 
included in the Second Deficiency Appro- 
priation Bill. The record of hearings be- 
fore the sub-committee was made public 
last week. 

The supplemental appropriation was re- 
quired for the disposition of the accumula- 
tion of cases which cannot be cleaned up 
in the 1938 fiscal year, “so that by the end 
of the fiscal year 1939, the Board may be 
enabled to operate on a normal case load ;” 
and to provide for the securing and record- 
ing of information essential to preparing 
the actuarial liability estimates required by 
section 15(d) of the 1937 act. 
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The statement in justification of the 
Board’s request and oral testimony were 
presented to the sub-committee by Chair- 
man Murray W. Latimer. The statement 
explained that when the Board made its 
1939 estimates in September, 1937, it had had 
but little more than two months’ experience 
under the new act. The results of further 
experience “have revealed important dis- 
crepencies in the data which had to be 
relied upon, and have brought to light some 
serious administrative difficulties, the mag- 
nitude of which could not reasonably have 
been foreseen.” For example the Board 
used Interstate Commerce Commission fig- 
ures on railway employment as the basis 
for its estimate of the number of individual 
accounts of compensation and service it 
would be required to keep; but its estimate 
was short by 33 per cent. 

Meanwhile personnel records of the car- 
riers “were found to contain similar exten- 
sive errors as to the number of employees 
65 years of age and over”; and thus “the 
number of those eligible for annuities was 
considerably in excess of the number in- 
dicated by these records, as has been shown 
by the much greater than anticipated num- 
ber of claims filed to date.” In this connec- 
tion, however, the Board thinks that “It 
should be pointed out that the estimates of 
gross liabilities created by the act with re- 
spect to annuity and benefit payments will 
probably not in the long run be changed 
to any material degree by these factors. 
The underestimates as to number of em- 
ployees results almost exclusively from 
temporary services which may not add to 
the total gross liabilities. Corrections for 
age distribution will affect the current lia- 
bilities in given years, but should not have 
any appreciable influence on the total long- 
run figure. These factors, however, will 
very substantially affect the administrative 
estimates, since the number of records to 
he maintained by the Board will be much 
larger than anticipated.” 

Continuing to discuss the Board’s difficul- 
ties, the statement goes on to explain that 
the diverse accounting methods and the age, 
condition and location of records has made 
the railroads’ task of supplying the infor- 
mation “difficult of expedition.” Carriers, 
for the most part “have made serious ef- 
forts to speed up the process; some of the 
larger carriers maintaining as many as 50 
to 70 employees full time on such work.” 
The problem of securing returns from em- 
ployees of railway labor organizations “has 
proven even more serious, and a special 
service had to be set up to assist them in 
this respect.” Field assistance has also been 
given “to an appreciable number of the 
carriers.” 

The “recent serious recession” in the rail- 
road industry has brought in many annuity 
claims from employees over 65 years of 
age—‘Whether this is the result of pres- 
sure on these employees from the carriers 
in order to reduce their current pay-roll 
costs, as has been charged, or pressure from 
younger employees whose jobs would be 
made more secure by the retirement of fel- 
low employees with greater seniority, or 
whether it is the result 6f other circum- 
stances, is immaterial to the fact that what- 
ever the cause, there has been a heavy in- 
crease in retirements over the normal ex- 
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pectancy ; and this will materially affect the 
case load during the next fiscal year.” This 
1939 case load, originally estimated at 65,- 
383 is now put at 107,428. Later in dis- 
cussing these unexpected retirements, Mr. 
Latimer said they indicated that “The act 
is functioning exactly as intended, because 
one of the purposes is to speed up the re- 
tirement of older men at times like this and 
give employment to younger men.” He 
added that “There must be somewhere be- 
tween 40 and 50 thousand men now in the 
industry who would not be employed in the 
industry today had the retirement act not 
gone into effect.” On May 23, when Mr. 
Latimer gave his testimony, there were 
about 102,500 on the retirement list, includ- 
ing those taken over from the railroad pen- 
sion rolls. 

During the past few months the Board 
has been spending an average of $230,000 
a month. It had 1,162 employees on May 
23. Mr. Latimer said that the Board’s 
work was “not entirely current” in response 
to a question from Representative Ludlow 
of Indiana, who had been getting “a great 
many complaints because of the delay.” 
The chairman explained that the Board had 
a difficult time in getting a trained staff 
large enough to handle the load, while at 
the same time avoiding training a large 
number of employees for only a few months. 
In response to further questioning from 
Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Latimer conceded that 
“a major cause” of the delay had been the 
difficulty of getting records from railroads. 
He does not anticipate that there will be 
much further difficulty in that connection. 


Ceremonies Mark N. Y.- 
Chicago Runs 


(Continued from page 1026) 


left for Chicago. The 10-year old grand- 
daughter of Mr. Smith champagned the 
new Broadway in service at 6 p. m., while 
the 7-year old great, great, great, great, 
great, great granddaughter of Stephanus 
Van Cortlandt, first mayor of New York, 
christened the Spirit of St. Louis at 6:15 
p- m. The other trains of the “Blue 
Ribbon Fleet” were also started on their 
maiden runs from various other terminal 
cities with like ceremonies. 

Fifteen minutes before the new Century 
departed from Grand Central, the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Company set up a micro- 
phone in place at the train gate and picked 
up the short program which marked the 
initial run of the new equipment. Inci- 
dental music was rendered by the Red Cap 
Band, while F. E. Williamson, president 
of the New York Central, and several 
distinguished guests, including Jimmy Cag- 
ney, motion picture star, and Ford Frick, 
president of the National Baseball League, 
delivered brief remarks over the air, then 
boarded the train as members of the new 
Century’s first passenger list. During the 
15-minute period, Miss Virginia Judd, re- 
cently selected as America’s most beautiful 
model, appeared in a_ specially-designed 
costume as “Miss Twentieth Century.” 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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WHEEL LOAD LIMITS 
need not cramp your operations 


Limited axle loads can still produce an efficient modern 
locomotive if idle trailing wheels are put to work for 
starting and acceleration. » » » Incorporate The Loco- 
motive Booster in the fundamental design and thereby 
raise the starting power and improve acceleration with- 


out impairing the factor of safety on existing tracks. 











Franklin repair parts are made with jigs and fixtures that insure interchangeability, long life and 
dependability of service. Genuine Franklin parts are a guarantee of maximum trouble-free service. 
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MONTREAL 
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Supply Trade 





M. Flanagan has been appointed south- 
eastern representative of the Superior 
Hand Brake Company, Chicago, with 
headquarters at Richmond, Va. 


Bode-Finn Equipment Company, 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed 
distributor in Southern Ohio for the Bucy- 
rus-Erie Company, South Milwaukee, Wis. 


David T. Marvel has been appointed 
manager of tube sales for the Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 
Mr. Marvel’s headquarters are at the main 
office in Canton. 


The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. 
J., in its research division, has developed 
a special insulation to be known as Oko- 
seal, which is to be used for the electrical 
and mechanical protection of cables. 


A. N. Voripaieff, formerly assistant 
manager of the New York office of the 
Reading Iron Company, has been appointed 
eastern marine sales representative with 
headquarters at New York for the A. M. 
Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Supergear Drive Corp., 105 West 
Adams street, Chicago, has been organized 
by W. A. McCallum and Ernest Lunn, 
and has acquired the exclusive manufac- 
turing and sales rights to Type “B” Gear 
Drive and parts for the operation of train 
lighting and air-conditioning systems. 


The American Brake Shoe & Foun- 
dry Co., New York, has organized the 
Brake Shoe & Castings Division with 
its own group of officers, as follows: M. 
N. Trainer, president; F. P. Biggs, E. 
V. Smith, W. H. Winters and C. P. 
Wright, vice-presidents; J. T. Talbot, 
assistant to president. This division will 
engineer, produce and market all products 
formerly handled as The American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co. William B. Given, 
Jr., is president of The American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co., which is now com- 
posed of the following divisions: Brake 
Shoe & Castings, American Brakeblok, 
American Forge, American Manganese 
Steel, Ramapo Ajax, Southern Wheel. 

F. P. Biggs was born in 1891 and has 
been with The American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co., since October, 1916, except 
during the World War, when he served 
as an army pilot in the United States Air 
Corps. In 1921 he was transferred to the 
western sales department of The American 
3rake Shoe & Foundry Co., as a sales- 
man, and since January, 1934, served as 
assistant vice-president in charge of west- 
ern sales; Edward Barrett Smith began 
his business career at the time of the for- 
mation of The American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co. For many years, he special- 
ized in the sale of brake shoes and cast- 
ings and miscellaneous products of the 
company. Since 1928, he served as as- 
sistant vice-president; J. T. Talbot was 
born in 1896, and was employed by the 
Baltimore & Ohio from 1913 to 1920 as 
special apprentice, locomotive inspector and 
gang foreman. He served two years over- 


; 
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seas in the 19th Railway Engineers. In 
June, 1920, he entered the employ of The 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., as 
sales representative, serving in that capac- 
ity until his recent promotion. 


Thorn Pendleton, who has been elected 
president of the Warren Tool Corpora- 
tion, Warren, Ohio, as announced in the 
Railway Age of June 11, was born on 
June 24, 1907, at Youngstown, Ohio, and 
graduated from Williams College, Wil- 





Thorn Pendleton 


liamstown, Mass., in 1931, after which he 
attended the graduate school of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1932. In the 
following year he was elected secretary 
and a director of the Warren Tool Cor- 
poration and secretary and director of the 
Trumbull Manufacturing Company, War- 
ren. 


OBITUARY 


Benjamin F. Curtis, who retired as 
traffic manager of the Norton Company, 
Worcester, Mass., in 1937, after a service 
of 50 years with that company, died sud- 
denly on June 10 at the age of 69. 


J. L. Randolph, who retired as vice- 
president of the Franklin Railway Supply 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago, 
in 1934, died at St. Anthony’s Hospital, 
Rockford, Ill, on June 14 after an ex- 
tended illness. He retired after 25 years 
of service with the company. 


* * * 





Photo by W. R. McGee 
Northern Pacific Freight Climbs 1.9 Per Cent 
Grade East of Bozeman, Mont. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


FERROCARRIL DEL Norte, SEccION SeE- 
GUNDA, OF CotomsBia (South America).— 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works recently 
shipped to Buenaventura two narrow-gage 
passenger locomotives of the 4-8-2 type 
for this road. 


BattimorE & OnIo.— Two 3,600 hp. 
Diesel-electric locomotives have been deliv- 
ered to the Baltimore & Ohio by the Elec- 
tro-Motive Corporation and will be used to 
haul the streamlined Columbian and Royal 
Blue trains between New York and Wash- 
ington. They are duplicates of the Diesel- 
electrics used on the Capitol Limited be- 
tween Chicago and Washington and bring 
to a total of eight the number of Diesel- 
electric locomotives now in service on the 
road. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Missourr Paciric is inquiring for 
250 tons of structural steel for bridges in 
Missouri and Kansas. 


THe Great NorTHERN is inquiring for 
400 tons of structural steel for bridges in 
Washington and South Dakota. 


THe Union Paciric has ordered 2,425 
tons of structural steel from the American 
Bridge Company for bridges over the 
Mohave river. 


Tue ATCHISON, ToPpEKA & SAntTA FE 
has ordered 3,400 tons of 131-lb. rails from 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, in 
addition to the 3,220 tons ordered from 
this company on May 26. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


THE SANTA FE TRAIL TRANSPORTATION 
Company has received delivery of nine- 
teen 37-passenger buses from the An 
can Car & Foundry Motors Company. 


{ri- 


THE SOUTHEASTERN GREYHOUND LINES 
has received delivery of twenty-one 36- 
passenger buses from the American Car & 
Foundry Motors Company. 


DENVER, CoLoRADO SPRINGS & PUEBLO 
Mororway, INc., has received delivery of 
three 37-passenger buses from the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Motors Company. 


Rio GraANDE Mororway, INc., has re- 
ceived delivery of five 37-passenger buses 
from the American Car & Foundry Motors 
Company. 


SoUTHERN KANSAS GREYHOUND LINES 
has received delivery of two 36-passenger 
buses from the American Car & Foundry 
Motors Company. 
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ANYTHING 


less than a complete arch 
IS FALSE ECONOMY 


To let the desire for reduced inventory result in a locomotive leaving any round- 
house without a full set of Arch Brick is poor economy. » » » Even a single missing 
Arch Brick will soon waste many times its cost in fuel and in locomotive efficiency. 
» » » To spend the fuel dollar efficiently, every locomotive Arch must be main- 
tained 100%. » » » Be sure your stocks on hand are ample to provide fully for all 


locomotive requirements, so that locomotive efficiency may be maintained. 


There’s More to SECURIT Y ARCHES Than Just Brick 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 











60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion 


Specialists 
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Construction 





CamBriA & INDIANA. — This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for an extension of present time 
limits of July 1, 1938, and June 30, 1939, 
for commencing and completing respec- 
tively the 5.08-mile line which it proposes 
to construct in a southerly direction out 
of Revloc, Cambria county, Pa. The ap- 
plication suggests that the extension of 
time should be not less than 12 months. 


CENTRAL OF New Jersey.—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a 60-day extension of time 
in which to complete a branch to serve 
sayonne, N. J.’s ship-to-rail terminal. The 
present deadline is June 30. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PactFic.—A 
contract has been awarded to Harry P. 
3ourke of Escanaba, Mich., for disman- 
tling the Ardmore Branch from Pittsburg, 
Okla., to Frisco Junction. This will in- 
volve the removal of 89.11 miles of branch 
line track and 3.28 miles of sidings. The 
portion of this line from Haileyville, Okla., 
to Pittsburg will remain in operation, 
and also that portion from Frisco Junc- 
tion to Ardmore, Okla., which has pre- 
viously been operated jointly with the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, will not be removed. 
Permission to cease operation on this line 
was granted the Rock Island by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on March 7. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis— 
PENNSYLVANIA—An_ estimated cost of 
$581,276, exclusive of land and property 
damages for the elimination of the Brig- 
ham road, Central avenue and Washing- 
ton avenue crossings of these two railroads 
in Dunkirk, N. Y., has been approved by 
the New York Public Service Commission 
and the commission has ordered the elimi- 
nation of these crossings. The New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis has been authorized 
to do certain work at actual cost by direct 
employment of labor and purchase of ma- 
terials without contract, for an amount 
limited to $93,226 and the Pennsylvania 
was also authorized to do certain work 
under the same conditions for an amount 
limited to $19,658. The New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis work includes changes 
in its tracks and signal system, construct- 
ing trestles, relocating freight-house, plat- 
forms and passenger depot and the Penn- 
sylvania work includes changes in its track 
and signal systems, raising a water tank 
and other work in connection with the re- 
moving of the existing crossing facilities 
and closing the crossing. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Plans for the elimina- 
tion of State Highway Route No. 36029 
which crosses four main tracks at grade 
of this railroad, in the village of Gordon- 
ville, Pa., have been approved by the Penn- 
sylvania Public Utility Commission. The 
estimated cost of the approvement accord- 
ing to the plans is $94,224. Of this amount, 
$43,896 will be for the construction of the 
substructure and superstructure of an over- 
head bridge over the tracks. 
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Financial 





AtTcHISON, TorpEKA & Santa FE— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized the 
Gulf, “Colorado & Santa Fe to abandon a 
branch line extending from a point of 
connection with its line at Ladonia, Tex., 
in a generally northerly direction to Honey 
Grove, 11.7 miles. 


BAMBERGER ELEctTRIC. — Receivership. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has authorized H. L. Balser to 
solicit the deposit of and the right to 
represent the holders of Salt Lake & Ogden 
first mortgage five per cent gold bonds, 
due February 1, 1934. 


Canton & CartTHAGE.—Note.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized this company to issue 
a promissory note for $280,000, to be de- 
livered to the Pearl River Valley Lumber 
Company in exchange for and in satisfac- 
tion of a like amount of outstanding notes. 





Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE.— 
Reorganization.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has recommended 
a method or formula for the segregation 
and allocation of the earnings and expenses 
of this company between and to its mort- 
gage divisions, in its reorganization pro- 
ceedings. 


Cotorapo.—A cquisition and Stock.—The 
Colorado Railroad, Inc., has been author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, to acquire the former line 
of the Colorado-Kansas, extending from 
Pueblo, Colo., to Stone City, approximately 
22 miles. The same decision authorizes 
the issuance of 2,500. shares of no-par stock 
to be delivered in payment for the property. 


Curtis Bay.—Operation—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
authorized this company to operate in in- 
terstate commerce, as a terminal switching 
carrier, over its line in Baltimore, Md. 


GaALvEsTon, Houston & HENDERSON.— 
R. F. C. Loan Approved.—tThe Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
approved a loan to this company by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in the 
sum of $2,122,000. The loan will be for 
a period of five years. 

Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 4, has authorized this 
company to procure the authentication and 
delivery of $2,801,500 of first mortgage 
bonds, series B, $2,652,500 thereof in re- 
spect of the retirement of an equal princi- 
pal amount of first lien and refunding 
mortgage bonds, series A, due April 1, 
1938, and $149,000 thereof in partial reim- 
bursement of the applicant’s treasury for 
expenditures made for additions and bhet- 
terments. The bonds will bear interest at 
the rate of four per cent and will mature 
April 1, 1963. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. PAuL & SAULT STE. 
Marte.—Ratification of Trustees —The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved conditionally the appointments of 
G. W. Webster and Joseyh Chapman as 
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trustees of this property. 
tion to Mr. Chapman prompted four com- 
missioners to disapprove the majority’s 


Labor’s opposi- 


action in ratifying his appointment. The 
ratification of Mr. Webster, who was the 
Soo’s president, is on condition that “he 
shall receive no salary or compensation 
from the debtor’s estate . . . except such 
compensation as may be allowed hereafter 
by the court for his services as trustee, 
within such maximum limits as we may 
approve as reasonable.’ Mr. Chapman, 
befcre entering upon his duties as trustee, 
must “sell his holdings of stock of the 
Great Northern and resign from his posi- 
tions as director and member of the execu- 
tive committee of that company, as trustee 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee, Wis., and as direc- 
tor of the Northland Greyhound Company, 
Inc., of Illinois and of the Northland Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc.” In ratifying Mr. Chap- 
man the majority was convinced that “the 
opposition did not sustain its case”; and it 
entertained “a very abiding conviction that 
the employees of the debtor have the spirit 
of fair play, and that they will not convict 
Chapman, as a trustee, of any unfriendli- 
ness to them or their organizations unless 
and until he shows by his actions that he 
is animated by such a spirit. We do not 
believe this will happen.’ Commissioner 
Meyer, concurring in part, was satisfied 
that “Chapman would not be unfair to or- 
ganized labor, but that he would be fair 
to all labor and to every other interest.” 
Nevertheless he opposed the ratification 
because “the agitation which has been 
carried on against Chapman on a large 
scale, including numerous appeals of a 
political character, have laid the basis for 
strife in the community and in the daily 
operation of the Soo Line. ... . At a time 
when our entire country is suffering from 
needless insinuations and misinterpretations 
I believe that anything which threatens 
still further to augment the elements of 
strife should be avoided if possible.” Com- 
missioner Miller joined in Commissioner 
Meyer’s expression, while Commissioner 
McManamy, without subscribing to all that 
the latter said, also opposed the ratifica- 
tion of Mr. Chapman. He raised no ques- 
tion as to the nominee’s qualifications, but 
he thought that there could be found men 
as well qualified who “would not bring to 
the property such active and determined 
opposition.” Commissioner Rogers noted 
his partial dissent “for reasons much the 
same” as those advanced by Commissioner 
McManamy. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized the 
trustees to abandon the operation and the 
trustees of the Hartford & Connecticut 


Western to abandon a total of 1.2 miles 
in Hartford County, Conn. 
PENNSYLVANIA. — Abandonment. — This 


road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don a 2.21-mile segment of its Clover 
Creek branch in Blair County, Pa.; an 
0.81-mile segment of its Moshannon and 
Clearfield branch in Clearfield County, 
Pa.; and an 0.63-mile segment of its 
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To Have A 
Dependable Locomotive 


— much Depends 



















on the 


superheater 





DEPENDABLE new superheater units are machine-die-forged 
to form an integral pipe from one end of the unit to the other, 
so as to provide for the unobstructed flow of steam and gases. 


This is possible only with the Elesco machine-die-forging process. 





Machine-die-forging is also used in the REmanufacture of old 
superheater units. It remanufactures your old units into DE- 
PENDABLE units with an extended service life, and maintains 


the dependability of the locomotive. The cost, on a mileage 


Elesco ball ends and return. basis, is negligible. 
bends are machine-die- 
forged from the ends of 
superheater tubing, thus 
forming a homogeneous 
unit. 











THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


A-1232 Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 122 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 


f Superheaters « Exhaust Steam Injectors « Feed Water Heaters « American Throttles « Pyrometers « Steam Dryers 
S = 
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Schenley branch in Armstrong County, 


Pa. 


NorFoLK SOUTHERN.—Annual Report.— 
The annual report of this company for the 
year ended December 31, 1937, shows net 
deficit after interest and other charges of 
$323,541, as compared with net deficit of 
$391,645 in 1936. Selected items from the 
income account follow: 



































Increase 
or 

1937 1936 Decrease 
Average Mile- 
age Operated 833.27 834.97 -1.70 
RarLway OPERAT- 
InG REvENuUES $4,871,214 $4,414,689 $456,525 
Maintenance 
of way 948,892 802,235 146,657 
Maintenance 
of equipment 650,591 601,116 49,475 
Transportation 1,699,992 1,631,287 68,704 
ToTay OPERAT- 
ING EXPENSES 3,885,333 3,572,888 312,445 
Operating ratio 79.76 80.93 -1.17 
Net REVENUE 
FROM 
OPERATIONS 985,880 841,801 144,079 
Railway tax 
accruals *340,752 333,991 6,780 
Railway operat- 
ing income 645,128 507,809 137,318 
Equipment rents 244,422 181,978 62,443 
Joint facility 
rents 21,923 23,293 1,369 
Net Raitway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 378,782 302,537 76,244 
Other income 184,244 181,405 2,838 
Gross INCOME 563,026 483,943 79,082 
Rent for 
leased roads 65,000 2 erro 
Interest on 
funded debt 792,833 780,926 11,906 
Tota Depuc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 886,567 875,589 10,978 
Net INCOME 
( Deficit) $323,541 $391,645 $68,104 





*Includes credit of $64,945.23, covering ac- 
cruals account Railroad Retirement Act in 1936 
—this law, amended, effective January 1, 1937. 

St. Louts-SAn Francisco.—Bond Inter- 
est—Trustees of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco have petitioned the federal district 
court at St. Louis, Mo., for authority to 
pay $155,010 semi-annual interest due Sep- 
tember 1 on general mortgage bonds of 
the Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham, 
a subsidiary. 


St. Louis SouTHWESTERN. — Guilder 
claims—The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the eighth circuit in St. 
Louis, Mo., on June 6 took under advise- 
ment arguments and testimony on Dutch 
guilder claims in reorganization proceed- 
ings. The claims would increase indebted- 
ness on the road’s first terminal and uni- 
fying mortgage from $21,600,000 to about 
$37,000,000, if allowed. 


Texas & New OrtEANS.—Abandonment. 
—This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon freight service and take up the 
tracks on the 8.4-mile segment of its 
Bayou Sale branch between Clausen, La., 
and South Bend. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
June 14 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 22.15 22.29 52.60 


Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway bonds.. 53.93 55.74 80.69 


RAILWAY AGE 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Effective June 13, the New York office 
of the Wabash and the Ann Arbor has 
been moved from 15 Broad Street to 33 
Pine Street. 


L. B. Barry, Jr., co-receiver of the 
Fort Smith & Western, with headquarters 
at Fort Smith, Ark., has retired, effective 
June 1, and J. S. Parks, co-receiver, con- 
tinues as receiver. The office of assistant 
to receiver has been abolished. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Ralph R. Eldredge, whose promotion 
to general solicitor of the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic and the Mineral Range 
Railroad at Marquette, Mich., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of June 11, 
was born in Ishpeming, Mich., on May 
30, 1889, and received his higher educa- 





Ralph R. Eldredge 


tion at Princeton University and Harvard 
Law School, graduating from the latter 
institution in 1914. In 1915, he was ap- 
pointed attorney for the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic and the Mineral Range, 
and in 1918 he was promoted to assistant 
to the general solicitor. In 1925 he was 
promoted to assistant general solicitor, 
with headquarters at Marquette, and held 
that position until his recent promotion. 


H. T. Lively, general claims agent of 
the Louisville & Nashville at Louisville, 
Ky., was appointed, on June 1, district 
attorney for Kentucky and Virginia, suc- 
ceeding A. M. Warren, deceased. Mr. 
Lively was born in Hart county, Ky., and 
entered the service of the Illinois Central 
about 1906 as a -stenographer-clerk at 
Water Valley, Miss. In 1907 he went 
with the L. & N. as a stenographer-clerk 
in the office of the superintendent of ter- 
minals at Louisville, and later served in a 
similar capacity in the general manager’s 
office. In 1913 he was transferred to the 
law department as a law agent, and in 
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1918 he was advanced to chief clerk in the 
claims division of the legal department. 
In addition to his regular duties, Mr. 
Lively completed a study of law and was 
admitted to the bar in 1918. In 1920 he 





H. T. Lively 


was promoted to freight claim agent, and 
in 1920 he was advanced to general claims 
agent, with headquarters at Louisville, the 
position he has held until his recent pro- 
motion. 


George A. Burget, secretary of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, has been promoted to the 
newly-created position of secretary and 
treasurer, succeeding to the duties of J. 
P. Reeves, treasurer, who will retire on 
July 1. William A. Ragel, assistant 
comptroller at Chicago, has been promoted 
to comptroller, replacing F. R. Austin, 
who will also retire on July 1. Nelson 
E. Helme, assistant cashier and paymas- 
ter at Chicago, has been promoted to the 
newly-created position of assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, and George 
H. Smith, chief clerk to comptroller, has 
been promoted to assistant comptroller. 

Mr. Burget was born at Terre Haute, 
Ind., on January 9, 1883, and entered rail- 
way service in 1904 as a stenographer on 
the Pennsylvania, serving in both the 





William A. Ragel 


operating and traffic departments. He was 
appointed ‘secretary to the general freight 
and passenger agent of the Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeastern in 1905, and held 
this position until November, 1906, when 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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On the New York Centra 


HEN it came to motive power for the new deluxe streamlined 20th Century 

Limited, the New York Central demonstrated their implicit confidence in steam 
by again selecting the reliable time-tested, service-proved Hudson type locomotive. 
And why not?—For twelve years this fast passenger locomotive, hauling all the 
famous trains of the New York Central, has been making most exacting schedules 
with sunrise certainty. Now, with this long continued success with steam, 50 more 
improved Hudsons, ten of which are attractively streamlined for the Century, 
are being delivered, raising the total number of Hudsons on the Central to 275. 


The construction of these 275 engines brought continued improvements in both 
proportions and mechanical details making each successive class of Hudsons more 
powerful, efficient and serviceable than the one before. These new engines develop 
more than 4,700 cylinder horsepower at 75 miles per hour. At 80 miles per hour 
they produce a drawbar pull of 17,500 pounds or 30 per cent more than the pull 
exerted by previous Hudsons at the same speed. Most important of all, this out- 
standing performance is delivered at a relatively low first cost. 


Steam is still supreme on the New York Central. 


63 
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he entered the service of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois as a stenographer in the 
office of the general manager. He was 
later promoted to secretary to the general 
manager and then to secretary to the pres- 
ident. He was later appointed assistant 
chief clerk to the receiver and federal man- 
ager, and at the time of the reorganiza- 
tion he was promoted to chief clerk to 
the president. In June, 1923, Mr. Burget 
was elected secretary and will continue to 
hold that title until his promotion on July 
1. 

Mr. Reeves was born at Bowersville, 
Ohio, on March 9, 1868, and graduated 
from Ohio Wesleyan University. He be- 
gan railway service in 1887 as a telegraph 
operator on the Chicago & Indiana Coal 
Railway at Brazil, Ind., and later served 
as a shop timekeeper. In 1889, he went 
with the Chicago & Eastern Illinois as a 
stenographer in the auditor’s office and in 
1892 he was promoted to secretary to the 
president. In 1893, he was advanced to 
cashier and paymaster and in 1902 he was 
promoted to assistant treasurer. Mr. 


F. R. Austin 


Reeves was appointed treasurer in 1908, 
and continued to hold that title until his 
retirement on July 1. 

Mr. Ragel was born in Effingham 
County, Illinois, on August 31, 1879, and 
entered railway service with the C. & E. I. 
on August 22, 1899, as an agent operator 
at Loogootee, Ill. On February 1, 1901, 
he was transferred to Cadwell, Ill., and 
later that year he was appointed relief 
agent. On August 1, 1903, he was pro- 
moted to traveling auditor and on June 1, 
1906, he was advanced to station account- 
ant in the auditor’s office at Chicago. Mr. 
Ragel was appointed freight accountant 
on July 1, 1907, and was advanced to 
auditor freight and passenger accounts on 
January 1, 1916. On August 5, 1918, he 
was promoted to assistant auditor and on 
January 1, 1922, his title was changed to 
assistant comptroller, the position he will 
continue to hold until his promotion on 
July 1. 

Mr. Austin was born at Evansville, Ind., 
on February 3, 1868, and entered railway 
service on August 14, 1890 as a clerk in 
the auditor’s office of the Evansville & 
Terre Haute (now a part of the C. & E. 
I.) at Evansville. He occupied various 
positions in the accounting and treasury 
departments and in March, 1906, he was 
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promoted to auditor. In July, 1911, the 
Evansville & Terre Haute was consoli- 
dated with the C. & E. I., and on August 
1, 1911, Mr. Austin was appointed assist- 
ant auditor of the C. & E. I., with head- 
quarters at Chicago. He was promoted 
to auditor in August, 1918, and the title 
of this office was later changed to comp- 
troller, the position he will continue to 
hold until his retirement on July 1. 


OPERATING 


J. I. Mailer, superintendent of motive 
power of the Fort Smith & Western at 
Fort Smith, Ark., was promoted, effective 
June 1, to the newly-created position of 
superintendent in charge of the transpor- 
tation and mechanical departments. 


F. L. Garner, whose promotion to as- 
sistant superintendent of the Chicago 
Terminal district of the New York Cen- 
tral at Chicago was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of June 4, was born at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, on June 24, 1888, and began 
his railroad career as a clerk and teleg- 
rapher with the Chicago & North West- 
ern at Council Bluffs in 1906. In 1911 he 
became a brakeman on the Union Pacific, 
and in 1912 he was promoted io transpor- 
tation inspector for the general manager. 
In 1916 he went with the New York Cen- 
tral as night general yardmaster at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and in 1917 he went with the 
Erie as general yardmaster of the New 
York Termjnal. Mr. Garner was promoted 
to terminal inspector for the manager of 
the New York district of the Erie in 1920, 
but left that road later in the year to be- 
come assistant superintendent of the Great 
Northern at Minneapolis, Minn. In 1922 
he returned to the New York Central as 
general yardmaster at Chicago, later be- 
coming trainmaster of the Western divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Elkhart, Ind., 
the position he held at the time of his pro- 
motion. 


T. L. Green, whose promotion to super- 
intendent of the Western division of the 
New York Central at Chicago was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of June 4, was 


T. L. Green 


born at Porter, Ind., on October 30, 1883, 
and began his railway career as a tele- 
graph operator on the Western division of 
the Michigan Central, serving in that 
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capacity at various points until January 1, 
1908, when he was promoted to train dis- 
patcher on the Western division, with head- 
quarters at Michigan City, Ind. On De- 
cember 10, 1917, he was promoted to chief 
train dispatcher of the same division, with 
headquarters at Chicago, and on February 
1, 1923, he was advanced to trainmaster at 
Michigan City. On May 1, 1932, Mr. 
Green was appointed to the newly created 
position of assistant superintendent of the 
Western division of the New York Cen- 
tral, with headquarters at Niles, Mich., 
and on June 1, 1933, he was transferred 
to Chicago, holding the latter position until 
his recent promotion. 


TRAFFIC 


W. G. Peoples, general agent of the 
Southern Pacific at Atlanta, Ga., was pro- 
moted on June 1 to the newly created posi- 
tion of assistant to general traffic manager, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


Edward Rutherford, Jr., assistant gen- 
eral agent of the Southern Pacific at New 
York, has been promoted to general agent 
at that point, succeeding B. L. Birkholz, 
who retired on May 26. 


G. H. Dumas, general coal agent of the 
Chicago & North Western, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, has been promoted, effec- 
tive June 1, to assistant general freight 
agent at Chicago, with jurisdiction over 
coal and coke, grain and grain products. 
The position of general coal agent is 
abolished. 


William A. Murphy, general agent of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific at Denver, Col., has been transferred 
to Detroit to succeed H. W. Steinhoff, 
whose death on May 28 was reported in 
the Railway Age of June 4. H. L. 
Holmes, traveling freight and passenger 
agent at Denver, is promoted to general 
agent, replacing Mr. Murphy. 


J. C. Sands, district passenger agent of 
the Texas & Pacific at Los Angeles, Cal., 
was promoted on June 1 to the newly- 
created position of Pacific coast passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Los Angeles 
and with jurisdiction over passenger traffic 
in the state of California. Mr. Sands’ new 
duties will. also include those of George 
D. Hunter, whose retirement on June 1 
as assistant general passenger agent at 
Los Angeles was reported in the Railway 
Age of June 11. 


Claude E. Peterson, assistant to the 
chairman of the Trans-continental Pas- 
senger Association and of the Western 
Passenger Association at Chicago, is pro- 
moted, effective July 1, to the newly- 
created position of assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, system passenger traffic, of the 
Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal. Mr. Peterson was 
born in the vicinity of Santa Cruz, Cal. 
on April 27, 1901, and entered railway 
service in 1917 as an office hoy in the tele- 
graph office of the Southern Pacific at 
San Francisco. A short time later he was 
transferred to the passenger department 
as office boy and in 1920, after serving in 
various clerical capacities, he was pro- 
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moted to special rate clerk. In 1929, he 
was promoted to chief statistician, and in 
1930 he was appointed assistant chief rate 
clerk. He was advanced to special repre- 
sentative in 1932 and in April, 1937, he 
was appointed assistant to the chairman 
of the Trans-continental Passenger Asso- 
ciation and of the Western Passenger As- 
sociation, with headquarters at Chicago, 
the position he continues to hold until his 
promotion July 1. 


H. R. Sampson, general agent, pas- 
senger department, of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to general passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Chicago, succeeding E. 
H. Batchelder, who retires on July 1, 
and T. H. Kelch, district passenger agent 
at Chicago, has been promoted to general 
agent, passenger department, with the same 
headquarters, replacing Mr. Sampson. F. 
J. Orth, chief clerk in the office of the 
manager of mail and baggage traffic has 
been promoted to the newly-created posi- 
tion of general agent, mail, express and 
baggage traffic, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, succeeding to the duties of E. L. 
Duncan, manager of mail and baggage 
traffic at’ Chicago, who retires effective 





H. R. Sampson 


July 1. The position of manager of mail 
and baggage traffic will be abolished. 
Mr. Batchelder was born at Chicago on 
September 30, 1870, and entered railway 
service in September, 1883, as an office 
boy of the Chicago & North Western. 
In 1896 he was employed by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy as division clerk in 
the passenger department at Chicago, but 
left the Burlington on July 1, 1897, to 
enter the service of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe in the same capacity at Topeka, 
Kan. In 1899, he entered the employment 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific as 
chief clerk to the auditor in the passenger 
department at Chicago, and remained there 
until July 1, 1903, when he went with the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois as chief rate 
clerk in the passenger department at Chi- 
cago. On May 1, 1904, he was promoted 
to chief clerk and on April 1, 1920, to 
assistant general passenger agent at Chi- 
cago. In September, 1922, Mr. Batchelder 
was advanced to general passenger agent 
at Chicago, and will continue to hold that 
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position until his retirement, which will 
become effective on July 1. 

Mr. Sampson was born on a farm near 
Washington, IIl., on December 6, 1897, and 
graduated from James Millikin University 





E. H. Batchelder 


at Decatur, Ill. He first entered railway 
service as a stenographer in the engineer- 
ing department of the Pennsylvania in 
1922, at Indianapolis, Ind., but left in the 
fall of that same year to enter the service 
of the Illinois Central as a stenographer 
in the passenger department at Chicago. 
He .2*er served as a reservation clerk in 
the same office and on October 1, 1923, he 
was promoted to stenographer-passenger 
agent at Minneapolis, Minn. In May, 1924, 
he was appointed passenger refund clerk 
in Chicago, and later held various posi- 
tions in the passenger department in Chi- 
cago, finally becoming general clerk in the 
general passenger office. On December 1, 
1929, Mr. Sampson was promoted to man- 
ager of the “Dixie Route” travel bureau 
at Chicago, and in May, 1931, he was ap- 
pointed traveling passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Chicago. He was pro- 
moted to general agent, passenger depart- 
ment, with the same headquarters, on De- 
cember 20, 1934, and continues to hold that 
position until his promotion on July 1. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


G. B. Stearns, assistant valuation engi- 
neer of the Coast lines of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at Los Angeles, Cal., was, effective May 1, 
promoted to valuation engineer of the 
Coast lines, with the same headquarters, 
instead of G. W. Varnum, as was re- 
ported erroneously in the Railway Age of 
June 4. Mr. Varnum, office engineer in 
the chief engineer’s office at Los Angeles, 
has had no change of title. Mr. Stearns 
succeeds J. B. Skeen, whose death was 
reported in the Railway Age of April 9, 
and the position of assistant valuation engi- 
neer, Coast lines, at Los Angeles, has been 
abolished. 


MECHANICAL 


George Thomas Strong has been ap- 
pointed superintendent motive power of the 
Virginian, with headquarters at Princeton, 
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W. Va., as reported in the Railway Age 
of June 4. Mr. Strong was born on De- 
cember 22, 1883, at Clifton Forge, Va., 
and entered railroad service on January 
8, 1902, with the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
After completion of apprenticeship he 
entered the service of the Norfolk & West- 
ern at Bluefield, W. Va., as machinist, from 
which position he resigned on July 28, 
1910, to go with the Virginian. Mr. 
Strong then served successively as machin- 
ist, erecting shop foreman, machine shop 
foreman, wheel and rod shop foreman, 
erecting shop foreman, and general fore- 
man for the Virginian. From February 
1, 1923, to May 31, 1936, Mr. Strong was 
master mechanic of the New River divi- 
sion of the Virginian, then becoming gen- 
eral master mechanic, which position he 
held until April 20, 1937, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent motive 
power, the position he held until his recent 
appointment. 


John William Sasser has been ap- 
pointed consulting superintendent motive 
power of the Virginian, with headquar- 
ters at Norfolk, Va., as noted in the Rail- 
way Age of June 4. Mr. Sasser was born 
on April 14, 1877, at Raleigh, N. C., and 
entered railroad service on December 5, 
1892, with the Raleigh & Gaston and Ral- 
eigh & Augusta (now part of the Seaboard 
Air Line), serving apprenticeship as ma- 
chinist. In 1899 he went with the Atlantic 
Coast Line as machinist, later becoming 
roundhouse foreman. In 1900 Mr. Sasser 
returned to the Seaboard Air Line as ma- 
chinist at Raleigh, then becoming erecting 
shop and roundhouse foreman there. In 
November, 1901, he became roundhouse 
foreman at Rocky Mt., N. C., for the At- 
lantic Coast Line and later served as erect- 
ing shop foreman and roundhouse fore- 
man before going to Raleigh as general 
foreman. In 1908 Mr. Sasser became mas- 
ter mechanic with the old Savannah, Amer- 
icus & Montgomery, and on April 1, 1911, 
was appointed master mechanic for the 
Seaboard Air Line at Jacksonville, Fla. 
He was appointed superintendent motive 
power of the Norfolk Southern in 1913 in 
which position he served until December 
31, 1920, when he went to Princeton, W. 
Va., as superintendent motive power of the 
Virginian. In January, 1938, his head- 
quarters were transferred to Norfolk and 
on June 1, due to ill health, he was ap- 
pointed consulting superintendent motive 
power at Norfolk. 


OBITUARY 


L. E. McCabe, who retired as super- 
intendent of the Minnesota division of the 
Illinois Central on May 31, 1931, died at 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., on April 27. 


J. B. Rayn, formerly assistant general 
freight agent on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific at Chicago, and, since May 1, 
general agent at Duluth, Minn., died at 
Duluth on June 11. 


Frank E. Taplin, president and chair- 
man of the board and of the Executive 
committee of the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia, director and member of the Execit- 
tive committee of the Wheeling & Lake 
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on motive power and its equipment, locomotive shop and engine terminal 
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Erie and an extensive coal operator, died 
at Cleveland, Ohio, on June 7. Mr. Taplin 
had been chairman of the board and of 
the executive committee of the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia since 1923 and president 
since 1924. He had been director of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie since 1927 and a 
member of its executive committee since 
1936. 


John P. Kenney, trainmaster in charge 
of suburban service on the Illinois Central 
at Randolph Street, Chicago, died in the 
Illinois Central Hospital at Chicago on 
June 14. 


Harry Greenwood Snelling, former 
general treasurer of the New York Cen- 
tral Lines, died at his home in Scarsdale, 
N. Y., on June 12. Mr. Snelling was born 
on September 4, 1865, at Stamford, Conn., 
and was educated at King’s School for 
Boys. He entered railway service in June, 
1882, as clerk in the treasurer’s office of 
the Michigan Central. From 1899 to 1904 
he was transfer agent of the Canada 
Southern Railway (Michigan Central) and 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis; from 
1904 to 1906, transfer agent of the New 
York Central Lines, West of Buffalo; and 
from 1906 to 1918, assistant treasurer of 
the same lines. During the Federal con- 
trol from 1918 to 1920, Mr. Snelling was 
assistant treasurer of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Co., and affiliated lines. In 
1920 he became assistant general treas- 
urer, all lines, and served as general treas- 
urer of all lines from April 2, 1925, to 
July 1, 1932, when he voluntarily retired 
from active service. 


Daniel D. Curran, banker and former 
president and general manager of the New 
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Orleans & Northeastern, whose death on 
June 6 was reported in the Railway Age 
of June 11, was born in Ireland 83 years 
ago, and entered railway service in 1873 
as a brakeman on the Pennsylvania. He 
also served with the Mobile & Montgom- 
ery as a freight conductor and as a pas- 
senger conductor and with the Louisville 
& Nashville as a yardmaster at Montgom- 
ery, Ala., and a trainmaster at Birming- 
ham, Ala. From 1887 to February, 1893, 
he served the Central of Georgia succes- 
sively as superintendent of the South 
Carolina, the South-Western and_ the 
Savannah and Western divisions. In Feb- 
ruary, 1893, he was appointed superintend- 
ent of the New Orleans & Northeastern 
railroad and in 1907 he was elected presi- 
dent and general manager of that road, 
serving in that capacity until 1915, when 
he retired from active railroad service. 
He continued, however, as chairman of the 
board of the New Orleans & Northeast- 
ern until 1917, and as a director until his 
death. During the period from 1907-1915, 
Mr. Curran was also president of the New 
Orleans Terminal, the Shreveport & Pa- 
cific and the Alabama & Vicksburg, which 
latter properties were ‘operated with the 
New Orleans & Northeastern during those 
years. 


M. B. McPartland, general superin- 
tendent of motive power of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters 
at Chicago, died suddenly at St. Louis on 
June 10. Mr. McPartland was born at 
Burlington, Iowa, on October 3, 1882, and 
graduated from Perdue University in 1905. 
He began railway service as a special ap- 
prentice on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy in 1905, and in 1907, he went with 
the New York Central as gang foreman 
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in the West Albany, N. Y., shops. Two 
years later he became a draftsman on the 
Rock Island, and in 1910 he went with the 
National Railways of Mexico as mechani- 
cal engineer, returning to the Rock Island 
in 1913 as general foreman in the me- 
chanical department at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Two years later he was transferred to the 
47th street shops, Chicago, and after a 
short time in this position he was pro- 
moted to master mechanic at Goodland, 





M. B. McPartland 


Kan. In 1917, Mr. McPartland left the 
Rock Island to become master mechanic 
for the Denver & Salt Lake, later being 
promoted to superintendent of motive 
power of that road. In 1921 he went to 
the Western Pacific as superintendent of 
motive power, but returned to the Rock 
Island on June 15, 1936, as general super- 
intendent of motive power, the position he 
held at the time of his death. 








The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. . 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1937 





The report of the Company’s operations for the year 1937 is 
being distributed to the stockholders. It shows that total Rail- 
way Operating Revenues for the year were $169,436,436. This 
was an increase over the previous year of $443,755, notwith- 
standing the termination on December 31, 1936, of the emer- 
gency increase in freight rates and charges authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on March 26, 1935. Had these 
emergency charges been continued during 1937, freight revenues 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF OPERATING RESULTS 
a with 1936, 
19 














Railway Operating Revenues: Increase Decrease 
DEE Settrecdovescceeere $147,212,330 = ....- $604,588 
BD, SEE a ci ccccecssevsses 11,918,602 $735,660 = .cnece 
From All Other Sources ......... 10,305,504 |! re 

TE cc ccdauwiweeinwececned $169,436,436 ot ae 

Railway Operating Expenses ........ 128,859,516 5,259,183 ieee. 

Net Railway Operating Revenue ..... SHO.S7GSG0 8s et v eee $4,815,428 

Deduct: Other Operating Charges: 

Railway Tax Accruals ...........:. 10,918,554 ee ere 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents 4,749,741 = ....+. 234,981 
Net Railway Operating Income ...... S24.90G,625 «ss ev vces $5,276,680 

Add: Other Income from Investments 

and Other Sources .........--. i) ae 691,983 
Income Available for Fixed Charges $31,463,336 .....- $5,968,663 
Deduct: Fixed Interest and Other 

oe rere Ck? aaa 708,993 





Income for Year (Deficit) ......... $720,695 (Decrease) $5,259,670 





of the Company would have been about $7,000,000 more than 
they were for that year. Despite this loss in revenue, and the 
increase in costs of operation, due to higher prices of material 
and fuel, and increases in wages during the latter part of the 
year, the Net Income available for fixed charges was $31,463,- 
336, or but $720,695 less than the total fixed interest and other 
charges of $32,184,031 accruing during the year. 

The total taxes accrued in 1937 aggregated $11,216,077, an 
increase over 1936 of $720,208. 

Freight revenue for 1937 was $147,212,330 or $604,588 less 
than for 1936, this decrease being caused largely by the almost 
unprecedented decline in business activity during the last half 
of 1937. Passenger revenue for 1937 was $11,918,602, an in- 
crease over 1936 of $735,660, or 6.58%. 


Balance Sheet 


The balance sheet at December 31, 1937, indicated total prop- 
erty (less accrued depreciation) and other investments, of $1,087,- 
040,474, and current assets of $29,987,154 (which include $12,- 
297,325 for materials and supplies, an increase of $3,390,386 over 
1936), as against current liabilities of $29,034,104. The total of 
interest-bearing debt and leased lines obligations outstanding was 
$680,862,793 (an increase of $2,198,151 compared with preceding 
year). The outstanding capital stock was $315,158,485, and cor- 
porate surplus $75,839,767. 

The Company renews and records its high appreciation of the 
loyal support and efficient cooperation of all the officers and em- 
ployees, and solicits the interest of employees and security hold- 
ers in securing business for the Company. 

DANIEL WILLARD, President. 
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Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 
in The United States 


Compiled from 137 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 141 Class I Steam Railways 


Item 


Miles. of road operated at 
close of month ...... 


Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger 
a pee ere 
ae eee 
All other operating reve- 

MEE Noetiawesetate we 
Railway operating reve- 
nues 


er 


Expenses: 


Maintenance of way and 
structures 
Maintenance of equipment 
ae ee ne en 
Transportation—Rail line. . 
Transportation—Water line 
Miscellaneous operations... 
SS a ee een 
Transportation for invest- 
ment—Cr. ; 
Railway 


operating ex- 
PERE: censacweeeres 

Net revenue from railway 
GPETACIONS .cvcccccce 
Railway tax accruals ...... 
Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 
ance 


Net railway operating 
ME 5 anwiotsc-eoels< 

Ratio of expenses to revenues 
Se a 


Depreciation included in op- 
erating expenses 

Pay roll taxes 

All other taxes 


Miles of road operated at 
close of month* ..... 


Revenues: 


Freight 
Passenger 
ee ee ene 
Express 
All other operating reve- 
nues 
Railway operating reve- 
nues 


ee ee eer eee eeee 
eee ewer ere seesree 


Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and 
structures 
Maintenance of equipment 
Traffic 

Transportation—Rail line. 
Transportation—Water line 

Miscellaneous ne clans 
ee eae 
Transportation for invest- 
Ne ee 
Railway operating ex- 
penses .... 
revenue from railway 
operations 
Railway tax accruals ...... 
Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 


Net 


Joint facility — bal- 
SE. cosevensaaca-e 

Net railway "operating 
GROOMS ccccccvccesec 

Ratio of expenses to revenues 
(per Cit) co secesces 


Depreciation included in op- 

erating expenses .... 
Pay roll taxes ..cccccvcces 
All other taxes .... 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 
FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1938 AND 1937 
United States 





— 

1938 1937 
234,807 235,610 
$211,438,481  $288,585,376 
31,844,637 33,731,972 
7,910,528 8,233,844 
5,044,308 5,320,112 
12,030,965 15,635,415 
268,268,919 351,506,719 
33,149,544 42,104,234 
54,882,056 71,254,069 
8,495,724 8,766,397 
109,191,944 122,935,699 
68,957 "481 
2,968,712 3,205,477 
10,689,533 13,594,421 
203,411 348,765 
219,543,059 261,949,013 
48,725,860 89,557,706 
28,204,678 30,198,814 
20,521,182 59,358,892 
8,173,499 8,014,612 
3,110,866 2,986,556 
9,236,817 48,357,724 
81.8 74.5 
16,801,565 16,321,572 
7,768,620 7,653,418 
20,436,058 22,545,396 


Eastern District 


1938 
58,035 


$84,836,548 
17,628,569 
3,051,536 
1,885,483 
6,045,636 


113,447,772 


3,067,550 
48,154,580 


1,342,650 
4,230,178 


16,236 
91,169,575 
22,278,197 
12,321,961 

9,956,236 
3,428,395 
1,713,938 
4,813,903 


80.4 


FOR FOUR MONTHS ENDED 


234,853 


$855,227,906 
131,648,690 
31,078,332 
14,977,761 


48,670,987 
1,081,603 ,676 


125,270,775 
225,889,309 
34,339,376 
454,024,556 
1,633,827 
12,631,955 
43,619,930 


752,617 
896,657,111 
184,946,565 
112,797,179 

72,149,386 
31,152,401 
12,205,180 
28,791,805 

82.9 


67,136,783 
31,987,409 
80,809,770 


235,751 


$1,135,102,360 


139,138,624 
31,741,780 
18,415,797 


58,280,757 
1,382,679,318 


146,979,985 
276,806,424 
34,294,488 
499,546,513 
1,986,552 
13,193,684 
54,070,794 


1,055,671 
1,025,822,769 
356,856,549 
117,769,049 
239,087,500 
30,909,689 
12,305,280 
195,872,531 
74.2 
64,915,625 


30,080,134 
87,688,915 


58,057 


$342,508,694 
71,592,621 
11,873,083 
5,155,846 


24,229,320 
455,359,564 


47,185,517 
93,736,033 
12,336,788 
200,757,606 


5,645,104 
17,266,187 


99,771 
376,827,464 
78,532,100 
47,521,394 
31,010,706 
12,982,501 
6,682,815 
11,345,390 
82.8 
29,228,798 
13,820,220 
33,701,174 


Southern District 


7 


Western District 





* Represents an average of the mileage reported at the close of each month within the period. 


+ Deficit or other reverse items. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 


— — oe: a 
1937 1938 1937 1938 
58,303 44,719 44,780 132,053 
$127,880,421 $44,543,909 $55,878,790 $82,058,024 
18,632,721 4,766,798 57228568 9'449,270 
3,139,049 1,392°455 1,463,203 3,466,537 
2169,040 1/230,620 1°325°617 1,9287195 
8,021,255 1,734,604 2,154,700 4,250,725 
159,842,486 53,668,396 66,050,878 101,152,751 
16,031,501 6,488,801 7,206,540 14,669,630 
32,744,886 10,524,200 12,606,798 —=—.21.958,116 
3,264,533 1,588,804 1'640,829 3°839,370 
56,372,880 19,034,060 20,547°168 42,003,304 
ahs in RNa ink ina i 368,957 
1,469,080 415,592 457,879 1,210,470 
5,957,420 2,016,048 2,338,261 4,443,307 
40,365 33,525 50,366 153,650 
115,799,935 40,033,980 44,747,109 88,339,504 
44,042,551 13,634,416 21,303,769 12,813,247 
12.687.647 5,425,094 6,702,873 10,457,623 
31,354,904 8'209,322  - 14/600/896 2'355,624 
3,518,103 1,275,954 743,258 3,469,150 
1,682,876 358,667 296,760 1,038,261 
26,153,925 6,574,701 13,560,878  #2,151,787 
72.4 74.6 67.7 87.3 
7,249,915 3,287,395 3,118,884 6,199,351 
3,218,842 1.441.965 1,359,265 3,000,124 
9,468,805 3,983,129 5,343,608 7,457,499 
WITH APRIL, 1938 AND 1937 

58,310 44,719 44,799 132,077 
$499,472,041  $181,117,161  $226,733,615  $331,602,051 
75,569,396 21:785°564  23°200°570 38,270,505 
12°142°304 5,488,378 5,633,625 13,716,871 
7’490,200 37691.110 4,431,786 6,130,805 
29,600,302 6,888,782 8,142,446 17,552,885 
624,274,243 218,970,995 268,142,042 407,273,117 
59,497,723 25,511,006 28,579,366 52,574,252 
127'754,286 43,795,811 48,924,459 88,357,465 
12°654,276 6,749,221 6,692,692 15,253,367 
226,808,465 78,949,547 84,071,299  174°317°403 
a eee 1°633,827 
5,903,960 1,922,189 2,059,917 5'064,662 

23,600,411 8°340,672 9,346,729 18,013,071 
167,138 151,915 173,741 500,931 
456,051,983 165,116,531 179,500,721 354,713,116 
168,222,260 53,854,464 88,641,321 52,560,001 
48,793,467 22:768,931 26,493,479 42,506,854 
119°428°793 31,085,533 62,147,842 10:053,147 
13,358,216 3,285,047 2,469,160 14,884,853 
6,974,095 1,318,786 1,192,267 4,203,579 
99,096,482 26,481,700 58,486,415 $9,035,285 
73.1 75.4 66.9 87.1 
28,676,604 13,118,752 12,491,916 24,789,233 
12,522,996 5,955,888 5,400,861 12,211,301 
36,270,471 16,813,043 21,092,618 30,295,553 
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From the Early Period 
of the Telegraph tothe present 
remarkable development in the field of Electricily 


KERITE| 





has been contin 
fact that it is the most reliable and 
permanent insulation known 
eae 


"Oni FRANCIS 





EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Details of our products appeared in the following 


issues of Railway Age during 1936, 1937, 1938: 
1936—Jan. 4—Feb. 1, 15—March 7, 21—April 4, 18—May 2— 
une & 20, 27—July 4, 18—Sept. 5—Oct. 3—Nov. 7— 


ec. 5. 
1937—Jan. 2—Feb. 6—March 6—April 3—May 1—June 5, 16, 17, 
18, 21, 22, 23—July 3—Aug. 7—Sept. 4, 18—Nov. 6—Dec. 4. 
1938—Jan. 1—Feb. 5, 26—March 5—May 7. 











Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co, 


1417 Farmers Bank Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Elliptln nnd Spiral SPRING ~ ae 


Carbon, Vanadium, Silico-Manganese Steels 
Licensed manufacturers under patents for 
*Coil-Elliptic”’ groupings 
Washington, D. 


Cc. New York Chicago 
824 Union Trust Bldg. 3723 Grand Central Terminal 1401 Fisher Bldg. 














Wh 


Whole oie ie 
CRAWLER CRANES 
7 F SHOVELS i 


time OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE CO-) 


> OF CY Fs | 





GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 














SECURITY BOND OIL CONTROL 
JOURNAL BEARINGS 


REDUCE APPROVED BY 
HOT A. A. R. FOR 
BOXES INTERCHANGE 





NATIONAL BEARING METALS CORP. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. Portsmouth, Va. 
Jersey City, N. J. Meadville, Pa. St. Paul, Minn. 
Clearing, Illinois 3 


EDUCATIONAL _| Put US on YOUR Inquiry List 
SAVE 50% OR MORE 


“Anything containing IRON or 
STEEL” 








DISTINCTIVE 
Car Repair Parts 
EDUCATIONAL Sa & — — : 
SERVICE Cranes & Shovels 


a nag | — 
: gs. tructures 
for Supervisors and other Machinery & Equipment 


aaa H Generators, Motors, Etc. 
employes Transportation i eens tae 
Sales Training Service.) Earth handling Equipment & 


: . : Machinery 
Special Bulletin furnished We strive to merit all inquiries 
FREE. 


IRON & STEEL 
THE RAILWAY PRODUCTS, Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Chica (Hegewisch Sta.), tll. 
Omaha, Nebraska BUYERS — SELLERS—TRADERS 




















THE BUCKEYE STEEL CASTINGS Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


MANUFACTURER of Side Frames and 
Bolsters for 4-Wheel and 6-Wheel Freight 
Cars and Locomotive Tenders, A. A. R. 
Couplers, Yokes and Car Castings. 








Steam and Eleetrie 
Specialties 
for 
Passenger Car Heating 


GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING Co. 
at Sa ae 0 @). 8. 








MISCELLANEOUS POSITION WANTED 








Sealed proposals will be received 
by George L. R. French, Receiver, 
Rutland Railroad Company, until | years traffic department experience; 
2 P. M., July 15, 1938, for fur- G -_ Add 
nishing the necessary materials for | 28° 31. Oo anywhere. ress 
the installation of one flashing] Box 110, RAILWAY AGE, 105 
light highway crossing signal at : 
Bennington, Vt. Further informa- | West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
tion may be obtained from R. C. 
Arnoll, Purchasing Agent, Rut- 
land Railroad, Rutland, Vt. 


Railroad stenographer; male; ten 

















MISCELLANEOUS 
° Gulf, Mobile and Northern Rail- 
It will road Company will receive sealed 
bids Se all ——S ce Sage = Ae 
installation o electric ashing 
pay you highway crossing signals to be_in- 
to take stalled at Monticello, Mississippi 
peg ay hp eg yp 
ject -276-D of the State o 
advantage Mississippi. All bids to be opened 
at 12:00 noon on the 30th day of 
of space June, 1938, Further details may 
a M be obtained from H. E. Warren, 
in this Manager Purchases and Stores, 


Gulf, — and —, ome 
A road Company, 71 onti Street, 
section Mobile, Alabama. 














